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In a former number, some notice was taken of a small 
work, entitled, “ Autobiography of Sir Walter Scott,” and 
containing several interesting facts relating to his early life : 
and we expect soon to have an entire Memoir of him by 
his son-in-law, which will probably give us an opportunity 
to consider more fully the history of this eminent man. In 
the meanwhile, we see new evidence of his popularity in 
the repeated editions of his Novels ; and as we believe that 
so wide spread and continued favor must be well grounded, 
and that no writings could have such sway over the public 
mind, if their main tendency was not highly moral, we pro- 
pose to speak of his Prose Fictions as exercising a useful, 
wholesome influence over all classes of society. 

And we see this first in the pleasure he gives us. Here is 
a writer who, by his power of amusing, has occupied more 
of the thoughts and time of the reading world, (and that is 
now almost everybody) than any other writer of his own or 
perhaps any age. If we look back upon our mental expe- 
rience, we shall find how large a place this entertaining 
friend occupies in it. Noone has made his mind more a part 
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of ours, and that too by the most cheerful, animating, sooth- 
ing intercourse, by an intitnacy the most cordial and winning. 
Let us consider for a moment the character of the pleasure 
he gives us. 

It will be admitted that all our pleasures, whether literary 
or of any other kind, have an effect beyond immediate ex- 
hilaration. The very grossest and the most frivolous are 
alike enslaving, and leave some mark upon the temper and 
habits of aman. ‘The pleasure we derive from a book is for 
the most part solitary and unsocial. Our thoughts for the 
time are free from the guidance, the checks and the excita- 
tion, in short, free from many influences good or bad, which 
are forced upon us, however unconscious of them we may 
be, in conversation. In reading, we are, in some sense, at 
the mercy of one powerful mind, acting with all its force upon 
ours ; and we must indeed surrender ourselves to the writer, 
if we would experience his power to the full. If we begin 
and proceed doubtingly and cautiously, determined not to 
be ensnared, not to be rashly pleased ; if we tell him before- 
hand, — you must do all the work yourself; our minds are 
not to act with yours, but merely watch, receive, and judge ; 
—we may indeed escape the evil, if there be any, but we 
shall also sacrifice nearly all the good. 

For the sake then of the pleasure, the amusement, con- 
sider what it is that we cheerfully surrender to the full action 
of the poet’s or the novel-writer’s genius. First of all, we 
yield without reserve our imaginations, let the direction or 
object be what it may. We yield that ever active and all 
pervading power, which enables us to place ourselves in the 
midst of the scenes and persons we are reading of, to take a 
part in all that is going on, to give a temporary reality even 
to the wildest fancies and superstitions ; till the written page 
becomes to us as so much actual experience, and of the most 
engrossing kind and tenacious hold, giving shape, impression, 
and temper to the mind, and leaving eternal lines upon the 
character. And when this single power is once completely 
yielded up, every other required exercise of mind and heart 
will be sure to follow. The memory will come crowded 
with its long treasured images of grief, terror, joy, the dreams 
of benevolence, the purposes of revenge or ambition, every- 
thing that strongly moved us in youth. And further, there 
may be certain sensibilities or tendencies of passion within 
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us, of which we had never been conscious, and which were 
yet to be touched ; and thus wholly new sentiments or af- 
fections may have sprung up. Or if the writer does not ac- 
complish as much as this, there can be no doubt that some 
new color has been thrown upon objects the most familiar to 
us, and that some change has been wrought in our oldest 
thoughts, prejudices and even purposes. 

The power of humor is especially to be noticed for its 
moral bearing, since its whole source and aim is man. All 
its pleasantry and malignity, all its poisonous and healing 
efficacy, are drawn from its notice of human character and 
the ways of men; or else from strange, whimsical combina- 
tions of the fancy, all reminding us however of the ludicrous 
or amusing in our own species. We see nothing in the so- 
briety, the smiles, the rudeness, the grandeur of nature, to 
raise a feeling approaching to humor. Its food is man, and 
every man too, no matter what his character, habits, or sta- 
tion. It would carry us too far to describe its delightful 
spirit, and its formidable efficacy both in a good and a_ bad 
cause; or to shew Scott's various and admirable use of it in 
setting strength and severity of character in bolder relief, or 
else bringing them nearer to ordinary humanity ; how wildly 
it mingles with the passions, sentiments and occupations of 
his robbers and half-savage highlanders; how it makes the 
foibles of a worthy person amiable and almost respectable, 
and even constitutes a part of the cunning, the roguery, and 
utter selfishness of some humble serving man or serving 
woman ;—nor yet how like a winter’s fire it throws cheer- 
fulness, and almost an air of dignity, over the most squalid 
poverty and the most wretched hovel ; in short, how it helps 
to reveal, explain, and complete a man’s character, and to 
make scenes and actions of all sorts probable, distinct, and 
present to us. Nor would we defend his humor, if by 
throwing ridicule upon the fanatic, the puritan, and the wild 
zealot of liberty, he lessens, one jot, our respect for their 
iron firmness of character, their constant sense of the divine 
presence, the agony of their souls, their holy wrath, that 
a man, a worm, should lord it over the heaven directed 
spirit, and make those idolaters and slaves, whom God had 
made his freemen and worshippers of himself only. We 
need not dwell upon these topics, as our object is merely to 
shew that when Scott gives us pleasure, he does so by exer- 
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cising our highest powers and affections, by making the mind 
active and contemplative ; so that we do not and cannot rise 
from one of his tales, and dismiss the remembrance of it as 
of some mere amusement to which another has succeeded. 

We may use the common language, if we please, and say, 
we have been amused, entertained, delighted, gratified, just 
as we do after seeing a fine show or celebrating a festival. 
But we mean a great deal more. If we inquire seriously, 
what are the greatest of human pleasures, the answer at last 
must be, those which are intellectual or spiritual; the pleas- 
ures of admiration, reverence, sympathy ; of pure and exalt- 
ed meditation, joined to an unappeasable desire of excel- 
lence. And itis Scott’s praise, that besides promoting such 
lofty pleasures as these, he ministers abundantly to our love 
of those which are humbler indeed, but still highly intellect- 
ual and never hostile to the others. Where shall we look 
with more certainty of gratification, for gayety, exhilaration, 
a hopeful spirit, a cheerful temper, and for happy dreams of 
mere imagination ¢ 

There is nothing insignificant or weakly frivolous in the 
amusement he furnishes. It looks far higher than to gratify- 
ing a teased curiosity ; it has nothing to do with the terrors 
of the nursery, and very little to do with those theatrical sur- 
prises which are the principal charm of too many of our ro- 
mances. It is manly, intellectual, and instructive amusement. 
It may go hand in hand with our graver studies, and ordinary 
occupations. It never has a place set apart for it in a story, 
but it is associated with business, with politics, with crimes, 
with fanaticism. ‘There is something to make one laugh at 
the funeral of Mrs Margaret Bertram, and at the rescue of Sir 
Arthur Wardour. No matter what is going on ;—if men 
are allowed to act out their characters, say what they please, 
and have their own way, we must expect in a book the very 
same grotesque and amusing mixtures that we witness in 
actual life ; and hence it is, in part, that we remember things 
in Scott, just as we do the things we have seen, and we al- 
ways talk of them as facts. 

In addition to all this, Scott has pleasures for every class 
and condition of men. His mind is of that universal char- 
acter, which looks, if the expression be allowed, popularly, 
on all things. He regards them all as connected with the 
capacities, experience, and happiness of every human being; 
and he knows that if the writer has but the gift, they may 
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be brought home agreeably or affectingly to the hearts and 
imaginations of all. In this quality of Scott’s genius, its 
universality, lies the secret of his power in very many re- 
spects, but probably in none so strikingly as in that of enter- 
taining an endless variety of minds. Byron, in his dark 
hours, seemed to long for another of these novels. And can 
any one say that a Waverley novel ever fed a mental disease / 
Has it not been a wholesome study, something betier than 
amere recreation ;—a serious engagement of the mind in 
its best state? And moreover, has it not been sought, and 
given relief, in seasons of oppressive listlessness or anxiety ; 
and in the hours of recovery from illness, have we never 
found in it health for the yet unconfirmed mind, and through 
that for the body. No matter how often we have read it ; 
or in what different states of mind we have taken it up. To 
go over it again, is to rekindle an old delight, if it fail to 
inspire a new one. And we know not that we could wisha 
man many greater earthly goods, than that he should owe as 
heavy a debt as we do to Scott for the pleasure he has given 
us. 


We shall consider the important practical bearing of 
Scott’s novels, in but one other respect; and that is, 
as they bring the imagination to act directly on realities, and 
thus interest it in matters of fact, however common they 
may be, however recent, however unsusceptible, to all ap- 
pearance, of a poetical or romantic touch. And this is far 
from being a humble province for that soaring faculty. 
From habit or prejudice we may have been led to suppose 
that its true sphere is in worlds of man’s creating, in scenes 
and among personages that are wholly ideal ; and hence that 
the most we ought to expect from its productions is an 
agreeable excitation of the faculties. But Scott, with that 
same popular direction of his mind which was spoken of 
before, puts the imagination upon quite another office. He 
employs it to give us new knowledge, and often about things 
that we had thought too familiar for atteation ; and to create 
in us an interest and delight in objects that seemed so inca- 
pable of raising either, that we had never regarded them but 
as useless incumbrances, or at best as answering some of the 
inferior purposes of convenience, or filling an insignificant 
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place in the world. There is not a sturdy vagabond in a 
village or city, a coarse, narrow-minded trader in Glasgow, 
a serving-boy in the train of a highland chieftain, a silly or 
vulgar man or woman at a watering place ; there is not a 
shop in London, or a country tavern, not a calling or condi- 
tion however humble, on which he cannot throw the light of 
imagination. Not to give false proportions and a ludicrous 
importance ; not to create a bewildering confusion ; —there 
is here no oriental magic to make things attractive by en- 
tirely transforming them. On the contrary, everything is 
recognised to be thoroughly matter of fact. All the change 
we perceive is in ourselves ; we know a little more than we 
did. We look a little farther than the outside, and find our- 
selves engaged in studying the minds of those we had once 
overlooked, and marking the power of a situation, or an 
employment, or of a man’s associates, or of any accident of 
life, to make him just what he is, without destroying, how- 
ever, a single natural feeling, or impairing the force of any 
faculty, but developing them in every way and degree. For 
a time, we had known Baillie Jarvie only for his prejudices, 
his love of personal comfort, his daily appearance in the Salt 
Market, like any other prudent merchant who would profit 
by every chance of a bargain. But the occasional breaking 
out of deep feeling, of generosity, indignation, and sympathy, 
leading him even to serious self-exposure, is just as natural- 
ly exhibited, and felt to be as true, as the power of his es- 
tablished habits to make him what he usually appears to us. 
The beautiful discriminations of truth are felt in the 
minutest particulars; even in the style of language which 
Scott puts into the mouths of his humblest characters, and 
those of the very same occupation. Here is a quiet, good- 
natured hostess of an obscure country inn. Her temper is 
placid, her mind moderately endowed, her desires few, her 
patience exemplary. She has learned the dialect of her own 
country, and the proverbial wisdom that is current in her 
neighborhood. And these are enough for her in every 
emergency. We can only refer to her sister Hostess of St 
Ronan’s, for a very different temper and a far wider range of 
speech. And yet what a thorough observance of nature and 
propriety in both cases. — The passionate, despairing grief of 
the fisherman, when his drowned boy was carried out to 
burial, is not poured forth in the language of the Roman or 
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of Burke, in their beautiful laments, each over a beloved son. 
But it is the same thrilling expression of parental agony ; 
and it is felt by us the more for being rough, broken, home- 
ly, —the first natural utterance of passion in one who could 
scarcely feel a smaller sorrow, and who had not the least as- 
suasive or comfort for that. 

Scott’s fidelity to truth has been thus far chiefly shewn, 
where he makes the poor and humble proper objects of 
imaginative study. He certainly was not the first to do this, 
nor the only one who has succeeded. Burns and Crabbe and 
Miss Edgeworth alone will satisfy us that humble life had 
long been known as a deep fountain of feeling and humor. 
Scott’s distinction appears to be, that he has gone farther 
than any one in this walk ; that he has presented the ob- 
scure, uneducated and vicious under far more aspects. He 
has made them open their hearts, to show us in what way 
those terrible passions, those sublime powers of imagination, 
those softer affections, which belong to all, are developed in 
the lowliest and most vagabond of our species ; in the smug- 
gler’s cave, the gypsy’s retreat, the tisherman’s hut, the 
laborer’s cottage, and the mendicant’s out-of-door life ; — how 
it is that shrewd sense, overflowing humor, delicate pathos 
and the most powerful use of language may be cultured 
and exhibited, not only in defiance of what we might think 
fatal difficulties, but in consequence of the very absence of 
many influences that we might think all important. Scott 
does not shew us this as if, in fear of his subject, he were all 
the time speaking of the high born, the affluent, the polished, 
whom, for the occasion, he had chosen to make outlaws and 
beggars ; but with a truth and propriety that could not have 
been reached but by study of man’s nature in all conditions, 
and with an originality, vigor and life, that have taught many 
of us how lofty was this less known theme. The poor and 
outcast are not viewed and interpreted by him, merely ac- 
cording to their outward Jot, but as having our common 
nature, and wrought upon by circumstances we have never 
felt; as affected by the free glories of creation, by goading 
oppression, by a wild spirit of adventure, by calls upon ali 
their resources, by attachments to home such as it is, and to 
their country, where nature at least was kind, and by 
the strong bonds of honor, fidelity and natural tenderness, — 
yes, affected by all these and all other influences from within 
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and from abroad, very differently from the more favored of 
their race, and perhaps tenfold more powerfully. We see 
the spirit of poetry beaming upon all this strange company. 
The beggar becomes magnificent and venerable, a poet, a 
hero, a man of sentiment and wisdom. We behold princes 
and nobility, the prophetess and martyr, tyrants and destroy- 
ers, in this obscure crew ; — not the least in masquerade or 
caricature, but as strongly and truly marked as those who 
sit on thrones, frequent royal courts, figure in public annals, 
or impose in any sphere on vulgar credulity. We cannot 
say how far Scott’s pictures of humble life will furnish exam- 
ples and warnings to the poor themselves ; but we do know 
that he has put all of us upon a somewhat new study of man, 
and opened almost a new kind of interest in the fortunes, 
characters and capacities of a large portion of our race, 
whom perhaps we had known but superficially, whom per- 
haps we had always so associated with the external and 
grosser circumstances of their condition, that we never 
thought of penetrating the outward crust to discern the 
spirit within. 

The same strict observance of truth and propriety which 
distinguish Scott’s humbler sketches, may be as clearly traced 
in his descriptions of the loftiest and most remarkable scenes 
and incidents. He employs our imaginations in aid of the 
sober truths of history ; and has made us better acquainted 
with memorable historical personages and events, and with 
much that was obscure in English and Scottish antiquities ; 
he has given us more truth, though fewer facts, and truth 
more powerfully felt and more applicable to practice, than 
many have done, who are known only as historians and anti- 
quaries. 

He was by no means the first to make the imagination 
one of the best teachers of facts and enforcers of truth ; the 
first to introduce this power into fiction, or rather into moral 
education. Every man does the same work for himself in a 
degree ; and writers of all ages have known that their 
strongest hold on human sympathy was not in talking of 
gods and fairies and ghosts, or monsters of any sort, but in 
coming down to common experience and turning plain facts 
into poetry. And Scott has probably done more in this 
way, more to be popularly felt, than any other writer. It 
seems as if by a kind of inspiration he knew everything, and 
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most familiarly, and that in looking about for the shortest and 
surest method of communicating all he knew to others, he 
had discovered that there was a far better course than formal 
statements and loading the memory; and that he should 

ost certainly succeed in his purpose if he could so draw 
our imaginations to things, that we should not only see them 
as if they were at hand, but be engaged in them as ina 
chosen and delightful study ; 

The effect of such a study upon the imagination itself is, 
indeed, to make it less volatile and extravagant, but a thou- 
sand times more energetic and effective upon human action. 
We are far from being most intensely exercised in our un- 
substantial dreams and reveries, or the most conscious of 
mental vigor, dominion and liberty. We may have suc- 
ceeded in abstracting ourselves from all that is around us ; — 
but where is our strength or our freedom? We are floating 
in the air, driven to and fro by every accidental whim or 
fancy —the mere slaves, with all our seeming liberty, of the 
most casual associations. One distinct fact or object that 
closely engages the imagination, has so far the power of 
controlling it as to save it from mere extravagancy ; but by 
concentrating all its force and compelling it to act with the 
other faculties, it will most probably make it adventurous to 
some purpose. So that the poet himself brings more to pass 
in this way than he could do by any undirected flight of 
fancy ; and the common reader feels himself to be more in- 
structed, he sees things more as they are, has deeper sym- 
pathy with all that concerns his fe ‘llow-men, and gathers 
vigor to sustain him in his usual business. 

Scott’s manner of presenting scenes or actions to the 
imagination is well worth consideration. It is the very way 
to make us thoroughly acquainted with them. Perhaps, like 
otRer writers, he gives us at first a formal, elaborate, com- 
plete description, all by itself. If of a building, we are 
probably informed of its situation, its style of architecture, 
its apartments, its history ; and there may be a like minute- 
ness in a landscape. But it is not by such description, 
however beautiful, that he has made us as much acquainted 
witha place, as if we had dwelt there for years and associated 
it with the vicissitudes of our lives and the changes of our 
feelings. No — it is by incidental notices, offered to us when 
we are deeply interested in what is going on there; it is by 
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carrying us over the ground again and again, disclosing the 
same ocean, lake or bay, now in a still summer noon, and 
now under as still a night of winter, the snow upon its dark 
edge, and the stars inviting forth the astrologer to calculate 
the fortunes of the infant heir of Ellangowan ; — it is by 
connecting a scene with something transacted there and with 
living beings, so that it seems to help in clearing up the nar- 
rative and in bringing about results; it is in ways like these 
that we become so possessed of his scenes. In fact, we are 
set to work to make them for ourselves, and thus do a great 
part of what strictly seems to be the work of the author 
alone. 

If we would see Scott’s power of giving us full images 
by little incidental touches, we may read the whole of the 
scene on the beach in the Antiquary. Every word uttered, 
the rudest jest, everything done and noticed, throws but a 
deeper shade or a more terrific glare over the perils of that 
night and that storm. How thrilling to the safe reader is 
Edie Ochiltree’s slight and familiar allusion to the almost 
buried rock, to show how sudden and heavy had been the 
rush of the tide that was about to overwhelm the party on 
the shore. “ Mak haste, mak baste, my bonny leddy, said 
the old Beggar, mak haste and we may do yet. Take haud 
o’ my arm — an auld and frail arm it’s now, but it’s been in 
as sair stress as this is yet. ‘Take haud o’ my arm, my win- 
some leddy. D’ye see yon wee black speck amang the 
wallowing waves yonder? ‘This morning it was as -high as 
the mast o’ a brig— it’s sma’ aneugh now— but, while I 
see as muckle black about it as the crown o’ my hat, I win- 
na believe but we'll get round the Ballyburgh Ness for a’ 
that’s come and gane yet.” 

And here we are reminded of another indirect process by 
which Scott affects the imagination. It is, by acquainting 
us with actions and scenes through what falls from the char- 
acters either in soliloquies or conversation. In this process, 
things are not painted at once to our eye, or do not seem to 
be so, but we are merely told how they appear to the parties 
interested. The instances of such narrative painting are so 
many and beautiful in the Scriptures, that we should be in- 
clined to call it an oriental invention, if nature had not 
claims to it as her work the world over. As a signal in- 
stance of Scott’s success, we refer to Rebecca’s describing 
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to Ivanhoe how the battle was going on outside the castle of 
Reginald Front de Beeuf. We may add the night scene 
at Ellangowan, where Glossin, in his agony of fear, watches 
from his window the tower of the old castle, to see the 
escape of Dirk Hatteraick, if escape he might. His broken 
soliloquy gives us a fine picture. It may be asked, might 
not Scott have produced the same effect by describing all 
this in his own person? for, after all, it is but his conception 
and his language. And yet we do not feel the author to be 
there ; to us, he is not there. We see and hear only those 
into whose society we have fallen. ‘The scene is not felt to 
be one that an artist has got up ; —it exists merely for those 
who are busy there. It is not one entire painting, with full 
and, as is too often the case, tedious details ; —it comes to 
us in fragments, and is shaded or brightened as the action 
varies. We see it, we care for it, we remember it, only as 
it belongs to some great human interests to which it is close- 
ly bound. And we never recall the action, without again 
seeing the spot just as we saw it the first time. There is a 
dramatic beauty and power in such painting that is not to 
be found in merely professed description, however skilfully 
wrought. 

Again, Scott’s manner of presenting his characters to the 
imagination, bears the same marks of bold irregularity and 
pervading truth. He does, to be sure, set out with a formal 
description of a man, like other tale writers, and it is no 
doubt finely executed. But your intimacy with him, your 
thorough knowledge of him as an old townsman, whom you 
can never forget or mistake, is gained by long, various, fa- 
miliar experience of him. The general idea you first re- 
ceived of him is to undergo many changes as you become 
better known to each other. You had heard what was 
thought of him by his neighbors, and a very accurate and 
trusty informer had told you all he knew of him and what 
his impressions, on the whole, had been. But you find, the 
man can interpret himself to you better than another. To 
take one case only, that of Grahame of Claverhouse ; — how 
is it, that instead of merely filling a place in history as a 
terrible fighter and shedder of blood, to be abhorred and 
forgotten like a thousand others of the kind, he has become 
as familiar to us, as perfectly understood, as well remem- 
bered, as the historical personages whom Shakspeare’s gen- 
ius alone has kept alive in our memories to this hour? 
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Scott’s introductory sketch of Claverhouse’s person and 
character has not wrought this effect. It is owing to the 
varied developement of an extraordinary mind, seen in per- 
fect self-conquest, deep policy, courtly elegance of manners, 
in fiery assault, unrelenting severity, cold contempt; seen 
too in mournful and tender remembrance of the dead, in 
brief but pathetic reflections on the vanity of all here, and 
in a placid expectation of the hour when he was to leave all. 
This is opened to us amidst scenes the most various, trying, 
appalling ; and the tremendous spirit of the warrior seems 
the more frightful from our never forgetting the slightness of 
his form, and the almost feminine delicacy of his features. 
It appears to us that Scott’s introductory sketches of scenes 
and summaries of character are better appreciated by us 
when we read his novels a second time. And perhaps it 
would have been as well if he had reserved the sketches of 
character till the close of a tale, that we might compare our 
impressions with his, at the very moment that we were 
equally possessed of all the facts. 


We have thus considered the moral and practical bearing 
of these writings, first as they are a source of amusement, 
and next as they exercise our imaginations upon facts and 
human life. We see the good they have done and are yet to 
do, in the amount of innocent pleasure they give, in the 
generosity, amenity and purity of sentiment that breathe 
through them ; in leading us to the knowledge and love of 
our species and of nature, in awakening a lively concern 
in the past fortunes of our race, and an admiration of 
excellence in the humble as well as in the conspicuous. 
Some may think it would have been better, if he had pro- 
posed for each tale a distinct moral purpose. We are willing 
to believe that he chose wisely, when he determined to con- 
vey his moral teaching in that more desultory way in which 
he makes us familiar with his scenes and characters. We 
thus gather excellent truth for common life and are cultivat- 
ing our hearts and consciences, at the very moment we are 
engaged in the bustle and variety of the world, laughing at 
humor, absorbed in present events or an approaching crisis, 
or else studying his ever varying landscapes. Moral in- 
fluence, we think, may be received in this way more vividly, 
retained longer, and made more completely practical than in 
any other. 
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Arr. II. — Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns. By 
Mrs Jameson, Authoress of the “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” 
&c. [Family Library, No. XXXIII.] New York: J. & 
J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 


In a quotation from Madame Roland, with which the title 
page of the above-mentioned work is embellished as a motto, 
the author implies very plainly her opinion of female sove- 
reignty in the abstract; and to prevent all danger of being 
misunderstood, she follows out the implication in a brief and 
well written preface, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts. 


‘* Ludicrous as this may sound in so many words, we have here 
the true feminine idea of empire, — viz. the privilege of saying 
Je le veux ; and however modified by the character of any indi- 
vidual, — however dissembled — for all had not the frank audacity 
of Christina, — we may trace the same feeling, the same princi- 
ple of action, in every woman who has either inherited power, or 
achieved political greatness, and not more in the acute Elizabeth, 
and the haughty, energetic Catharine, than in the stupid, heart- 
less Anne, and the amiable Maria Theresa.” 

“On the whole it seems indisputable, that the experiments 
hitherto made in the way of female governments have been sig- 
nally unfortunate ; and that women called to empire have been, in 
most cases, conspicuously unhappy or criminal. So that, were we 
to judge by the past, it might be decided at once, that the power 
which belongs to us as a sex, is not properly or naturally that of 
the sceptre or the sword.” 


To the last sentence of the foregoing, we readily assent ; 
of the absolute correctness of what precedes it we have 
doubts ; but as the subject is too fertile for us here to enter 
into a discussion of it, we shall only remark, by way of ex- 
plaining our meaning, that so far as we have philosophized 
upon it, our conclusions have been, that the vices of power 
are of pretty much the same character in both sexes, and not 
widely differing in amount; though perchance attracting 
more notice in females than in males, because their usual 
station in society, and the customs by which they are gov- 
erned, lead us to expect a greater difference than is found, 
when they are placed above the restraint of those customs, 
and left to be acted upon by the common impulses of human 
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nature. Happiness we never esteemed any prerogative of 
royalty in either sex; and, setting apart those afflictions 
which are common to women in all stations, more than to 
men, we have seen no reason to think that the females that 
held the sceptre evinced any conspicuous want of it more 
than men. As for the je le veux part of the argument, the 
world knows to its cost, that despots, that “wear a beard 
and back a horse,” have this affection of the mind in the 
superlative degree. ‘Taking into consideration the education 
and artificial habits in early life of female sovereigns, and 
viewing also in connexion, where we can, the peculiar tem- 
peraments that might be supposed to belong to the individu- 
als as matters of family inheritance, we see no cause for 
supposing that a female sovereign is, from the necessity of the 
thing, doomed to vice and misfortune, or if well educated, 
that she would not stand a fair chance of being a reasona- 
ble and judicious ruler, should the exigencies of the state 
give the guidance of it to female hands, though we wish not 
to see it so placed, and think such a woman might, and 
under fair opportunities probabiy would, find truer happiness 
in a less responsible situation. 

We are happy to notice in the preface a few brief but 
forcible remarks on the manner in which much, we believe we 
may say most, history has been written. We have several 
times had occasion to express in part our own sentiments on 
this subject, and are glad to find that an estimable writer 
entertains similar views, and is guided by them in the execu- 
tion of her work. 

The first volume contains memoirs of eight distinguished 
female sovereigns, arranged in the order of time; they are 
Semiramis, C eopatra, Zenobia, Joanna the First of Naples, 
Joanna the Second, Isabella of Castile, Mary of Scotland, 
and Elizabeth of England. What is said of each, with one 
exception, answers well to the little memoirs by the author ; 
being neither exactly biography nor history, but partaking of 
the character of each, giving succinctly the principal events 
of the life and reign (of what may be called the private as 
well as the public history) of each sovereign, and making us 
acquainted with her character in these different relations, so 
far as can be done without going into minute detail. Of 
Cleopatra, Zenobia, and Isabella of Castile, the accounts here 
given are among the best and most interesting we have ever 
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seen, and we may add that the two last mentioned afford 
what appear to be striking exceptions to the doctrine in the 
preface, which we combated. Zenobia, during the earlier 
part of her life, and while her empire flourished, enjoyed 
much both of public and private happiness, and though 
doomed to undergo a remarkable change of fortune, to ex- 
perience in a great degree the pangs of fallen and wounded 
greatness, even to bearing a part in the triumph of the con- 
queror, the close of her life was dignified, and far from 
wanting, to a philosophic mind at least, in the means of 
felicity, such as women may best enjoy. The very downfal 
was one often enough, in those days and regions, the fate 
of crowned heads, and to her sex alone it was probably owed, 
that the calamity fell so lightly as it did ; and that the lenity 
of her conqueror, after the customary insult to her misfor- 
tunes, afforded the elegances as well as comforts of life, and 
the opportunity of entering into more auspicious, though less 
elevated, relations. Isabella passed through her whole ca- 
reer with honor and splendor, successful in her enterprises, 
revered and beloved by her subjects, and happy in her do- 
mestic attachments, with no disappointments or calamities 
but such as are incident to the exercise of power in any 
hands, and to the common lot of humanity, and such as 
must inevitably happen to all in the course of their passage 
from infancy to age, and in some proportion to the number 
of objects of care and affection that surround them. 

The life of Cleopatra is managed with delicacy and ten- 
derness ; it strikes us that as a whole itis more lenient to 
the errors and vices of that too celebrated Queen, than any 
account we have met with; indeed we think it too much so: 
witness the following passage at the conclusion of the nar- 
rative : 


“Thus perished this celebrated woman, whose character ex- 
hibits such an extraordinary mixture of grandeur and littleness, 
and whose life and fate present something so wildly magnificent 
to the fancy, that we dare not try her by the usual rule of conduct, 
nor use her name to point a common-place moral, but must needs 
leave her as we find her, a dazzling piece of witchcraft, with 
which sober reasoning has nothing to do.” 


This is very prettily worded, but the force and justice of 
the remarks are by no means evident. We see not why the 
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character of the Egyptian should be more exempt from the 
investigation of sober reasoning, than that of any other sove- 
reign; but we see much to the contrary. In proportion as 
her station and her personal gifts were more exalted, the 
greater was her responsibility for the proper use of them, 
and no dazzling qualities or occasional touching traits of 
character, or the confused mingling of good and bad actions 
should blind us to the prevailing character of dissoluteness, 
selfishness, sensuality and weakness, which brought ruin on 
her kingdom, on herself, and on him whom she professed to 
love, and who for her love sacrificed all. The corruption of 
the time and manners should doubtless have its weight; but 
it will be but a palliation of her personal guilt, without miti- 
gating the wrong of her conduct, though it may enhance the 
merit of what was really good, if such can be found. 

If however the author displays an excess of good nature 
towards Cleopatra, she is by no means guilty of the same 
fault in speaking of Queen Elizabeth. After rehearsing the 
popular and traditionary renown attached to the reign and 
personal character, she proceeds : 


** As we grow older and become acquainted with the particular 
details of history, we begin to perceive with surprise, that this 
splendid array of great names and great achievements has anoth- 
er and a far different aspect. On looking nearer we behold on 
the throne of England a woman, whose avarice and jealousy, 
whose envious, relentless and malignant spirit; whose coarse 
manners and violent temper render her detestable, whose pedant- 
ry and meanness, whose childish vanity and intense selfishness, 
render her contemptible. We see England, the country of free- 
dom, ruled as absolutely as any Turkish province by this imperi- 
ous sultana and her grand vizier Burleigh ; — we see human 
blood poured out like water upon the scaffold ; and persecution, 
torture, and even death, again inflicted for the sake of religion ; 
we see great men, whose names are the glory of their country, 
pining in neglect, and a base unworthy favorite revelling in power.” 


This is a sweeping condemnation enough, and we think 
cannot be considered otherwise than as uncandid and unjust, 
and expressed with some virulence of manners. To the 
particulars of the charges there is no doubt but that Eliza- 
beth was more or less liable, but while they detract greatly 
from the excellence of her character, they do not compose 
the whole of it, and as a whole we see not how it can be 
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called either detestable or contemptible, particularly the last. 
This attack occurs in the very beginning of the memoir, be- 
fore anything of Elizabeth’s life has been recounted, save the 
date of her birth, and, having made the charges above cited, 
the author goes on to justify them, after a manner which she 
thinks new and amusing, and which certainly may be deemed 
so, with, possibly, the addition of an epithet or two more. 

The first great position taken in this justification is, that 
the renown of the English queen was but a borrowed light, 
reflected by her from the age in which she was a conspicuous 
personage, an age in which the great and happy effects of the 
invention of printing, of the discovery of America, and the 
reformation, began to produce their good effects. Philip the 
Second of Spain was however a contemporary, and cer- 
tainly no inconspicuous personage, yet he left behind him ne 
renown like that of Elizabeth, though his character in general 
terms was not worse than hers is here depicted. Henry 
the Third of France, a weak prince, though sovereign of no 
mean kingdom, reflected none of this light, nor did Mary of 
Scotland, while yet holding the sway of her kingdom. The 
only sovereigns from whom this lustre of the age was prom- 
inently reflected, were Elizabeth, Henry the Fourth, and the 
Prince of Orange. The consideration of this simple fact, 
and of the characters of the two partakers in renown, seems 
a sufficient argument to show that the position is more spe- 
cious than true. 

After this Mrs Jameson goes on under the various heads 
of religion, government, commerce, arts, and sciences, and 
morals and manners of the court, to detract from the merits 
of the Queen, imputing to her alone all that was evil in the 
conduct of the reign, without any allowances for prevailing 
opinions and customs belonging to the times, attributing 
much that was good to the intervention of subsidiary persons, 
or where this could not be done, vitiating it by the assign- 
ment of bad motives, by harsh censure of things connected 
in some way with it, or at the best, one or two instances ex- 
cepted, by faint praise accorded with ill grace and evident 
reluctance. We shall cite a few passages in support of our 
remarks. 


‘‘She immediately took the title of head of the Church, — 
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to the great scandal of all religion, considering her sex, her age, 
and the power she took upon herself at so critical a period.” 


We see not what better she could have done, if the church 
and state were to remain united, with a powerful hierarchy in 
the immediate government of the former. One common 
head for both seems to us the only sure mode of avoiding 
such evils as had before resulted from the domination of the 
Pope abroad, or such primates as Thomas 4 Becket at home. 
Her father had assumed a somewhat similar power ; and if 
her sex was no bar to her holding the temporal sceptre, surely 
the spiritual might accompany it. Religion is not an affair 
of sex, nor peculiar to the masculine gender. As to the 
criticalness of the period, we do not perceive how that made 
the act scandalous to religion, —it merely enhanced her 
responsibility, and made greater demands upon her resolution, 
wisdom, and firmness. 


* But assuredly no thoughts of the gospel, and its pure and 
humble principles of action, entered into Elizabeth’s mind in 
regulating the faith of her subjects. That she had not the slight- 
est idea of toleration in such matters is not surprising, since it is 
only lately that people have begun to understand and practise it ; 
but her audacity was really extraordinary.” 


No better comment upon the spirit with which this pas- 
sage is written, need be given, than the following remarks 
from the brief notice of Queen Mary, whose little finger in 
the way of religious persecution was as thick as Elizabeth’s 
waist. 


** This wretched woman was rather the perverted instrument of 
evil than evil in herself — what she perpetrated was from blinded 
zeal and the idea that she was acting for the glory of God and 
religion. Mary, though a remorseless bigot, was not in her na- 
ture a wicked woman; she had strong affections, she had upright- 
ness of purpose, and a high sense of her own and her nation’s 
honor.” 


With regard to Elizabeth’s at first refusing to assist the 
Dutch, it is said ;— “‘ But she afterwards redeemed herself 
nobly and wisely, for she found it more politic to combat 
Philip the Second in Holland than on the soil of her native 
England.” 

** As to Elizabeth’s conduct in Scotland and Ireland, it may be 
truly said, that her policy towards Scotland was the most perfidi- 
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ous, and towards Ireland the most atrociously cruel and impolitic, 
that ever was pursued by any christian sovereign.” 


These are goodly superlatives, and the sentence is strong 
and pointed ; but we think both the cruelty and perfidy may 
be fairly matched in the conduct of some of Elizabeth’s pre- 
decessors, towards the same countries ; and on the continent 
it would be no hard matter to find instances that would put 
her epithets back to the comparative or even the positive 
degree, and that too in our own days, with all the better 
light we boast in the morals of war and policy. Mrs Jame- 
son must have heard of such a place as Poland, and such a 
potentate as Nicholas of Russia! ‘The things of which she 
makes such conspicuous mention, were but the too common 
vices of the statesmen, the churchmen, and the conquerors 
of the time, and we are sorry to say, of almost all times. 


** As to the domestic government of Elizabeth, it was prudent, 
firm, and vigilant, on the principle of self-preservation and self- 
interest rather than of enlightened benevolence. — She referred 
everything to self.” 

** Manufactures, trade, and navigation made great progress in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but her encouragement of commerce went no 
farther than the mere improvement of her revenues by the 
shortest means. —” 

**In navigation almost everything was achieved by private in- 
dustry and enterprise, though Elizabeth and her government had 
the glory and the praise.” 

* Raleigh and Sydney had been his (Spenser’s) patrons, as 
Essex and Southampton were the friends and patrons of Shak- 
speare; whatever countenance the Queen bestowed on the two 
greatest men of her time was through the influence of these 
favorites.” 


Yet “these favorites’ were learned, accomplished, and, 
two at least of them, truly great men, and for their excellent 
qualities were they favorites. 

From the author’s own admissions it would not be diffi- 
cult to show, that Elizabeth’s renown as a sovereign is not 
ill founded, though possibly somewhat greater than she really 
deserved, and though its brightness is sullied by some dark 
stains. Asa woman we admit that she was far from amia- 
ble ; but though some traits of character might be “ detesta- 
ble” in particular instances, and others ‘“ contemptible,” yet 
she was neither a detestable nor contemptible woman ; and 
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it might be argued, with plausibility at least, that to some 
degree of the unamiable and censured traits of her character 
were owing her safety and the stability of her authority. 

After these “‘ new” and “ amusing” views, nothing follows 
but the date of Elizabeth’s death ; so that the whole memoir 
of one of the most conspicuous queens of modern times is 
made up of harsh crimination, and disingenuous arguments 
in support of it; constituting it a complete contrast to the 
other memoirs, and as we think unworthy of being in their 
company. 

Mary of Scotland is treated with much more fairness than 
her successful rival, and observing that the author is very 
backward in bestowing blame, where she cannot praise or 
exculpate, we imagine that she is a partisan of this ill 
fortuned princess, and hence her acrimony against her op- 
pressing cousin. 

The second volume contains but four memoirs, which are 
those of Christina of Sweden, Anne of Great Britain, Maria 
Theresa of Germany, and Catharine the Second of Russia. 
They are all interesting, well written, and display much 
acuteness in the delineation of character and much good 
moral feeling. Our previous remarks have been of so great 
length, that we shall not go into any particular examination 
of this volume, farther than to close the observations we 
made respecting the doctrine in the preface, with regard to 
sovereignty. We have already pointed out Zenobia and 
Isabella as exceptions to the rule of ‘conspicuously unhappy 
or criminal,” which that doctrine assumes ; to these, may be 
added Elizabeth, Anne, Maria Theresa, and Christina (con- 
sidered merely as a sovereign). Thus out of twelve celebrat- 
ed female sovereigns, six are exceptions to the rule, and as of 
the other six, two or three owe their celebrity merely to their 
misfortunes, or to them more than to anything else, and may 
easily be balanced by others of no peculiar celebrity for any- 
thing, it would seem as if the alleged rule were merely the 
exception ; at the best, it cannot be admitted at all, which we 
believe is about the truth of the matter. 

Excepting the memoir of Queen Elizabeth, we have been 
much pleased with these volumes, and think highly of the 
author, as a writer of taste and ability, of sound judgment 
and good feelings. 
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Arr. III. — Grecian History ; adapted to the Use of Schools, 
and Young Persons. Illustrated by Maps and Engravings. 
By the author of ‘“ American Popular Lessons,” &c. &c. 
New York: Roe Lockwood. 1833. 12mo. pp. 384. 


Tue question has never yet been decided, nor perhaps suf- 
ficiently discussed or considered, — what branches of learning 
should be comprised in the popular education of a free 
country, or what are indispensable at least in the intermedi- 
ate seminaries, which bear the names of academies or high 
schools, and are intended for those, who, without a collegi- 
ate course, are expected to rank with the higher orders of 
society. No person, whose opinion is entitled to much re- 
gard, will deny that any human being should, if possible, be 
taught the correct use of common language, the principal 
medium of instruction, together with writing, practical arith- 
metic, and the outlines, and some of the most important de- 
tails of geography. As little can it be doubted, that every 
immortal mind should, in the commencement of its being, be 
furnished with opportunities for rousing every latent power 
into a salutary action; for exercising and improving every 
mental faculty, aud among others the faculties of perception, 
discrimination, memory, comparison, reasoning, and judg- 
ment, and, above all, the discernment of moral right and 
wrong. These exercises of the mind will indeed be combin- 
ed more or less with the fundamental branches of instruction 
named above, in every judicious system; and many may be 
ready to suppose, that in our common schools, nothing more 
can for the present be effected. It must be confessed, that 
far less than this is generally effected, even in our academies 
and high schools, where we may often observe in the youth 
of sixteen, many sad defects of that knowledge he ought to 
have possessed at six, and where many of his mental 
powers are left in an embryo state. These defects, however, 
are needless and intolerable. With a judicious application of 
time they might soon be removed. With the expulsion of that 
spelling-book system, which formerly consumed four or five 
years, without securing, in many instances, any other object, 
than that of making the pupil hate and neglect his book, and 
with the adoption of such a system, as should in all respects 
be accommodated to the age and circumstances of the learn- 
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er, we might hope, that, without any additional expense, the 
pupils of our common schools would not only be thoroughly 
versed in reading, orthography, writing, arithmetic, and the 
most important parts of geography, but that there would be 
time and opportunity for teaching several other things, which, 
though not indispensable, would be highly conducive to use- 
fulness and enjoyment in the humblest walks of life. 

Among the useful branches of learning, as distinguished 
from those which are of fundamental importance, may 
be reckoned history, philosophy, astronomy, and chem- 
istry. That our children or youth in general should be 
thoroughly instructed in all these things, it would be chimeri- 
cal to expect ; and the question may rise, which of them is 
to be preferred, when there is not time and opportunity for 
all? It is certainly desirable, that some of the phenomena of 
nature, and of the operations of art should be understood 
even by common laborers; that they should be objects of in- 
quiry and reflection. Some acquaintance with philosophy, 
botany, and other kindred sciences, would tend to improve 
their morals, refine their taste, soften their manners, and lead 
to that habitual exercise of the mind, which would contribute 
unspeakably to their happiness and their worth. Still it may 
be doubted, whether a precedence should not be given to 
historical studies. With few exceptions, it is to be remem- 
bered, every man in New England, at the age of twentyone, 
becomes a citizen, entitled to vote in elections, and thus to 
influeiice, and as the case may be, to decide questions of the 
greatest importance to the safety and happiness of his coun- 
try. Surely, then, every man should know something be- 
yond the circle of his immediate observation ; some of those 
things which are taking place in other parts of the world, 
and some of those which have occurred in a long succession 
of ages, and which have affected the rise or fall, the happi- 
ness or misery of empires. Without historical knowledge, 
the young voter is likely to become a dupe of demagogues 
and impostors, and an instrument of calamity, if not of de- 
struction to the country he wishes to honor and serve. 

Another reason for recommending the study of history as 
a desirable branch of popular education, is, that without this 
it is impossible to understand many allusions which occur in 
popular books. Sacred history, or the accounts which are 
given us in the Bible of the Jews and the Israelites, refers to 
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the histories of the Greeks, the Romans, and the Egyptians, 
in a manner not to be understood without a more extensive 
acquaintance with those nations than the sacred scriptures 
give us. Indeed, we can hardly take up a popular book 
without meeting with a multitude of allusions, which can 
neither be enjoyed nor understood without an acquaintance 
with history. 

In the third place we may add, that the study of Geogra- 
phy would be rendered at once more interesting and more 
profitable by the simultaneous study of history. We must 
be acquainted with geography, or the news of the day, a 
great part of every gazette, will be imperfectly understood ; 
and geography is hard to be acquired or retained, without an 
intimate connexion with those interesting facts which ad- 
dress themselves more immediately to the heart. 

To the preceding arguments we may add, that there is a 
period in the progress of education, when the study of his- 
tory seems better suited to the state of the mind, than almost 
any other employment, before it is sufficiently mature to sur- 
mount the difficulties which occur in philosophy or mathe- 
matics, or indeed in the study of foreign languages. The 
latter part of this proposition some may regard as repugnant 
to the general, if not to the unanimous consent of ages, and 
on that ground may be disposed to reject it with little or no 
consideration. It is not, however, without some experience 
and much observation, that we have been led to dissent on 
this subject from the general practice and opinion. We are 
satisfied that many children of both sexes are put on the 
study of Latin or French before they are prepared for it ; 
while they scarcely know that Latin was the language of 
the Romans, or that French is spoken in France ; while they 
know little or nothing of the country or nation, whose lan- 
guage they are pretending to learn ; while they are profound- 
ly ignorant of many English words, which they use in 
translation ; while they can neither spell nor pronounce many 
current words in their own tongue ; before they have learned 
to exercise their minds with any considerable force or method 
on any subject whatever. In such a condition, the pupil is 
at once involved in embarrassments, which scarcely admit the 
hope, that he will ever know much of the language, in which 
he is henceforth to be tasked. Ina multitude of cases, three 
or four years effect little more than to establish him in habits 
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of indolence and incorrectness, which twice that number of 
years are insufficient to subdue. How much better it would 
be to employ some of these years in those combined studies 
of geography and history, which at the same time would 
improve the pupil in the knowledge of the English language, 
inspire in him a general fondness for books, enlarge and 
strengthen his mind, and furnish him with many a light, to 
guide and cheer him in his future course. 

It must indeed be confessed, that the neglect of history, 
in the education of the young, has heretofore been justified 
by the want of suitable books. Very few publications of this 
kind have been sufficiently compendious, or sufficiently in- 
teresting for the use of schools. In general, they consist of 
monotonous accounts of wars and intrigues. Narrations of 
this kind must, we acknowledge, form many a link in the 
chain of history, and it is indispensable, that we should have 
some acquaintance with those characteristic vices and follies 
of mankind, in view of which we can do nothing better, than 
weep or blush. It is to be lamented, however, that these are 
too seldom the effects of historical reading. The details of 
slaughter and wounds have often hardened the heart which 
was naturally tender. It is apt to become partial to one of 
the contending parties, and then, by an easy transition, to 
rejoice in the misery or destruction of the other. Hence it 
has been a very serious question with some, whether the 
moral influence of history, as it is generally written, be not 
injurious, and especially to the young. Of this we have no 
reason to doubt, that in the perusal of such history many 
have lost more in moral feeling, than they have gained in 
intellectual improvement. 

So far as the Grecian history is concerned, the difficulty 
stated above is in a great measure, if not wholly, removed in 
the book before us. It is an approximation to what we have 
always wanted, if not the consummation of it. The narra- 
tives of war and revolution, intermingled with those of 
peaceful improvement, are given with sufficient amplification 
it seems, to answer every purpose ; the style is generally sim- 
ple and neat, and the moral hints and reflections are happily 
suited to secure the benefits of the study, without incurring 
the evils to which it is exposed. It is not here said for what 
age it was intended ; but, from a perusal of the book, it ap- 
pears to us that it may be recommended for those, who have 
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been well instructed, between the ages of eight and twelve 
years. 

The author is a lady, who has long made the human mind, 
and especially as it is presented in the young, an object of 
philosophic attention. 'To her the public have been indebted 
for several books which are pre-eminently adapted both to 
the mental and moral wants of the community. Were they 
better known, they would doubtless be in much more general 
use, and especially among those who understand and regard 
the interest of popular education. . 





Art. IV.— The American Almanac and Repository of 
Useful Knowledge, for the year 1834. Boston: Charles 
Bowen. pp. 336. 


Havine spoken of the general plan and merits of the 
American Almanac, when the volume for 1833 appeared, we 
should not recur to it again, if the present volume did not 
contain proofs equally strong, at least, of its claims to public 
favor, as any of its predecessors. The astronomical depart- 
ment is still in the hands of Mr Paine, and exhibits great 
thoroughness in the arrangement of the Calendar, and in the 
descriptions of the celestial phenomena which will occur in 
the coming year. Then follow some very interesting and 
useful “ Meteorological Information ” upon comets, upon the 
influence of the moon on our atmosphere, and upon tem- 
perature, in tabular views accompanied with remarks. The 
general results of the observations made by the late Dr 
Holyoke of Salem, for fortythree years, are given, as drawn 
from his “‘ Meteorological Journal.” “Dr Holyoke,” says the 
editor, “ began to keep a meteorological journal in 1786; 
continued it through the year 1828 ; and died on the 3\st of 
March, 1829, in his one hundred and first year. This journal 
furnishes a series of observations made with great care, and 
continued for a longer period of time, by the same individual, 
than any other of which we have knowledge.” 

The “ Miscellaneous Department” containsa great amount 
of valuable information, comprised in 250 pages. The 
editor indicates some of the particulars, in his ‘“‘ Preface.” 
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“Complete lists of the members of the American Congresses 
from the year 1765, to the present time, are given in this volume. 
A list of the members of Congress from 1774 to 1778, has never 
before, so far as we know, been published. ‘This list has been 
carefully formed from the ‘ Journals of Congress;’ but these 
Journals do not furnish such information as to insure entire accu- 
racy with respect to dates.” 

‘“‘ The space allotted to the notices of individual States, in this 
volume, is chiefly occupied by an account of education and litera- 
ry institutions in the several States ; and the quantity of materials 
on those topics demanding insertion, has been so considerable as 
to render it necessary to exclude other useful matter, although the 
volume has been somewhat enlarged.” 


The “brief obituary notices” both of distinguished for- 
eigncrs and Americans, is an improvement to the work. 
The “ Foreign Obituary,” beginning with the year 1832, 
comes down to July 28th, 1833, and the “ American Obitu- 
ary,” beginning at the same time, closes with the 15th of 
September of the present year. 

In the account of education, in the several States, the 
view which is given of the provisions for common schools is 
by no means the least important, since those schools more 
immediately affect a far greater portion of the people, than 
do any other literary institutions. In New England they 
have been objects of great attention, from the earliest settle- 
ment of the country, and they have been the subject of fre- 
quent and particular legislation in all the New England 
States except Rhode Island. ‘The towns are divided into 
districts, and the support of the several schools therein is 
not a voluntary matter; but the manner of providing for the 
payment of instruction varies in the different States. In 
Massachusetts, where the laws concerning schools have been 
as strict and as well observed as in any State, and where the 
wages of teachers, on an average, are probably higher than 
in any other New England state, no general tax is levied for 
the support of schools. Each town raises a sum equal to 
what is necessary for the expenses of the schools during the 
time of their continuance, as specified in the laws of the 
commonwealth. For example; ‘ Every town, containing 
fifty families, shall be provided with a school or schools 
equivalent in time to six months for one school in a year’ — 
and so on, the time bearing the same proportion to the 
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amount of families. By a law enacted in Maine, soon after 
it became a State, ‘‘ every town is required to raise annually 
for the support of schools, a sum equal at least to forty cents 
for each person in the town, and to distribute this sum 
among the several schools or districts, in proportion to the 
number of scholars in each; and by another act, a sum re- 
ceived from a tax on banks, amounting annually to upwards 
of $20,000, is appropriated to the support of schools. The 
proportion of scholars to the whole population is computed 
in the proportion of three to ten; that of Massachusetts, 
according to the imperfect returns that have been made, is in 
the proportion of three to ten and a half. 

In New Hampshire a sum is raised by a general tax on the 
people amounting to about one dollar to each person of suit- 
able age to attend school. Besides this, half of the bank 
tax, equal to about $11,000, is appropriated to the common 
schools ;— and still farther, “a large portion of the towns 
own school lands, or funds derived from the sale of them, the 
interest of which is devoted to education. It is computed 
that a somewhat greater portion than one to five of the 
whole population annually attend free schools ; and includ- 
ing those who attend private schools and academies, that a 
proportion of one to three and a half of the entire popula- 
tion, are, during some portion of each year, in school.” — 
{n Vermont “ there is in every township a school right, com- 
prising from a sixtieth to a seventieth part of it. These 
tracts of school land are leased, and the rents form a part of 
the public money, and the rest of it is raised by a tax of two 
cents on a dollar on the Grand List (the Valuation or Taxes,) 
which is required by statute to be levied annually.” — “ The 
public money is supposed to pay generally about half of the 
expense of the schools.” 

Unlike the four New England States already mentioned, 
whose common schools are supported mainly (in Massachu- 
chusetts wholly) by a tax upon the people, Connecticut re- 
lies almost entirely upon a school fund, which grew out of 
the sale of lands reserved by Connecticut in the State of 
Ohio. We subjoin a recent account of the state of this 
fund, as given by the “ Comptroller of Public Accounts.” 


“The whole capital of this Fund, productive and unproductive, 
was reported bythe Commissioner, in 1832, to be $1,902,957 87. 
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The interest arising from it is, by the corstitution, ‘ inviolably ap- 
propriated to the support and encouragement of the public or 
common schools throughout the State,’ and by law is apportioned 
to them, according to the ratio of persons between four and six- 
teen years of age, belonging to the respective school societies. 
The whole number of those persons, in 1832, was 86,252 ; and the 
amount of interest distributed for that year was $81,939 40, being 
95 cents for each of those persons, and equal to 28 cents for every 
inhabitant. Thus, while the State was distributing for the bene- 
fit of schools a sum equal to 28 cents for each person in it, the 
ordinary expenses of the government require of the people only a 
ratio of contribution less than six cents and three mills.” 


The whole amount received by each town is to be expend- 
ed for instruction, and all other expenses are to be defrayed 
by other means. 

It admits of no doubt, we believe, that this fund has been 
an injury rather than a benefit to the State. In general the 
principal object is to make it procure the greatest length of 
service from the teachers, for the least possible wages ; and, 
if we have not been misinformed, this object has been too 
successfully compassed, and the taught must fare accordingly. 
While the inhabitant of Connecticut receives his 28 cents 
annually, and seldom pays any more, for providing instruc- 
tion, each inhabitant of Maine is taxed at least forty cents for 
the same purpose, to which is added (or was) $20,000 from 
the tax on banks. This was the case in 1825, when the tax 
was $119,334. To this add the bank tax $20,000, and we 
have an aggregate of $139,334. But seven years later than 
this, Connecticut expended (for anything that we know to 
the contrary) only $81,939 40, for instructers of common 
schools. “It is a very prevalent opinion,” says the editor of 
the Almanac, “that the operation of the school fund has 
been injurious; that the length of time during which the 
schools are kept has not been generally increased ; that the 
interest in them has been diminished ; and that, with respect 
to education, Connecticut now bears a less favorable compari- 
son with the other Eastern States, than before the present 
system went into operation.” 

The editor afterwards quotes the remarks of “an intelligent 
citizen of Connecticut ” upon the subject, which conclude 
as follows : 
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“It may be justly questioned, whether the Schoo! Fund has 
been of any use in Connecticut. It has furnished 2 supply where 
there was no deficiency. Content with the ancient standard of 
school instruction, the people have permitted the expense of sus- 
taining it to be taken off their hands, and have aimed at nothing 
higher. They expended about an equal sum before the school 
fund existed. They would willingly pay $70,000 more, if made 
a condition of receiving the State bounty, and thus the amount 
would be doubled, for an object in which they would then feel they 
had some concern.” 


Of the provision made by law for the support of free 
schools in Rhode Island we are informed in few words, since 
there is little to be told. 


“The subject of general education, has, till within a few years, 
been much neglected in Rhode Island. In 1828 the legislature 
appropriated $10,000 annually for the support of public schools, 
with authority to each town to raise by tax double the amount of — 
its proportion of the $10,000. All the towns availed themselves 
of this appropriation. The number of towns in the State is 31. 
The number of public schools in 1831, was 323; scholars taught 
inthem 17,034 ; — money expended upon them $21,490, of which 
the sum of $11,490 was raised by the towns, and $10,000 drawn 
from the school fund.” 


Among the middle States, New York is conspicuous for 
its attention to the subject of free schools. The history of 
them, as given in the American Almanac, begins with the 
year 1816, in which the first distribution of public money 
for the support of common schools was made. No town can 
receive its portion of this money, unless it raises an equal 
portion ;— the total amount to be applied exclusively to 
teachers’ wages. ‘‘ Before the inhabitants of a neighborhood 
can participate in the public fund, they are required to or- 
ganize a district, erect and furnish a school-house, and have a 
school taught in it, at least three months, by a legally quali- 
fied teacher.”” Every necessary precaution seems to have 
been taken, by the creation of responsible officers, for fulfil- 
ling the plan, which apears to have been devised with wisdom. 

In New Jersey, by a recent law of the State, $20,000 is 
distributed, in the ratio of taxes, towards the support of pub- 
lic schools. The law also “ authorizes” and “ recommends ” 
the addition of such sums as shall be thought proper by the 
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several towns. It does not appear that this authority and 
recommendation have been much regarded; and the Gov- 
ernor of that State, in his message to the Legislative Coun- 
cil in January last, pronounces the school system to be 
inefficient, and urges the application of effectual remedies. 

Pennsylvania, though provision was made for public schools 
in the “Frame of Government,” as drawn up by William 
Penn, and though the Constitution of the State, adopted in 
1799, requires that *‘ the legislature, as soon as conveniently 
may be, shall provide, by law, for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State, in such a manner that the poor may be 
taught gratis,” has been exceedingly remiss in respect to 
common education. In April, 1831, an act was passed, 
creating a school fund, by various expedients, the interest of 
which is to be added to the prineipal, till the annual interest 
shall amount to $100,000, — after which the interest is to be 
appropriated to schools. But it appears by the report of the 
Secretary of State, that such an accumulation will not take 
place till 1839. The following statement shows a deplora- 
ble deficiency in the provision for common education in this 
State. 


** According to a memorial which was read before the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the promotion of public schools, at Philadelphia, 
October, 1830,—‘ There were at least 400,000 children in 
Pennsylvania between the ages of 5 and 15; of these, during the 
preceding year, there were not 150,000 m all the schools in the 
State.’ ” 


The number of children, says the editor of the Almanac, 
is overstated. ‘‘ According to the census of 1830, the number 
of white children in the State, from 5 to 15,. was 351,38,” 
meaning doubtless 351,038. But the statement thus cor- 
rected is sufficiently lamentable. 

Delaware has a fund of $170,000, the interest of which 
is appropriated to the support of free schools; none of 
which, however, can claim any share of the income of the 
fund, unless a sum is raised equal in amount to what is re- 
ceived from the State. 

There is no thorough system of free schools in any of the 
Southern States. It is said that, in the colonial laws of Vir- 
ginia, there is notasingle statute on the subject of education, 
except, perhaps, concerning the College of William and 
ary. 
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‘In accordance with this,” says the editor of the American Al- 
manac, “is the following extract from the answer of Sir William 
Berkeley, (the most distinguished Governor that Virginia had 
during her colonial state, and once a fellow of Merton College, in 
Oxford University) to the Committee for the Colonies: —‘I 
thank God there are no free schools nor printing ; and I hope we 
shall not have, these hundred years; for learning has brought dis- 
obedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them, and Jibels against the best government.’ ” 


That part of an extensive system of education, prepared 
by Mr Jefferson, which relates to elementary schools, was 
adopted by the legislature of Virginia in 1796. But the 
plan has never been executed. A permanent annual appro- 
priation was made, from the proceeds of the Literary Fund, 
by the Legislature in the session of 1817-18, amounting to 
$45,000 a year, for the education of the poor. This plan 
has, in general, been followed by very beneficial results. In 
1820 the system was extended, so as to include all classes, 
but leaving a discretion, in this respect, with the proper 
officers. 

In Maryland and South Carolina a system of free schools 
has been put in operation to a considerable extent ; but in 
North Carolina and Georgia no such system exists. 

Among the Western States, Ohio, the full grown child of 
New England, has adopted a system of free schools similar 
to that of the parent. They are supported partly by a fund 
arising from lands appropriated for schools, by Congress, and 
partly by a tax on the people. In Kentucky we are not told 
whether there are any laws on the subject of schools ; but 
according to a minute statistical view of them it appears that 
less than one fourth of the children, between the ages of 5 
and 15, attended them, in the year 1830. 

By the States more recently admitted into the Union no 
great progress can be expected to have been made in plans 
of elementary education. ‘The lands within their borders, 
which have been appropriated for the purpose by Congress, 
will, under a wise management, go far towards defraying the 
expenses of public schools ; and in several of those States a 
good beginning appears to have been made, and a provident 
foresight to have been exercised, which promise well for the 
future. 

We have thus given a brief abstract of the accounts of the 
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public schools, in the American Almanac, contained in the 
separate views which are taken of education in the several 
States. We have been obliged to pass over many details 
which are worthy of attention; and we have confined our- 
selves wholly to that part of education, which the sons of the 
pilgrims regard with peculiar interest, and believe to be essen- 
tial to the soundness of our republican institutions. All 
other literary institutions, including the various schools for 
professional education, are embraced in the editor’s plan, and 
in its execution we perceive the full proofs of diligent and 
successful inquiry. The same commendation is due to the 
execution of the other parts of the work; and we cannot 
but hope that the great labor of collecting, condensing, and 
arranging such a variety of matters as this ‘‘ Repository of 
Useful Knowledge” contains,—a labor which few would 
undertake, and fewer still could so well perform, will ulti- 
mately secure to the editor a liberal remuneration, — a re- 
muneration bearing some proportion to the public utility of 
his work. 





Art. V.— The History and Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley. To which is appended a Condensed Phusical Ge- 
ography of the Atlantic United States, and the whole 
y ied Continent. Second Edition. By Timotny 
Fit. Cincinnati: E. H. Flint and L. R. Lincoln. 
1832. 2vols. S8vo. 


Havine recently noticed with some surprise the very high 
claims to peculiar knowledge of the Western States, as- 
serted by Mr Flint, we have taken pains to compare the 
pages of this geography with his own observations, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far those pretensions are well 
founded. Mr Flint first introduced himself to the public 
by his “Ten Years’ Residence,” an interesting and spirited 
work, which placed him at once on favorable ground in the 
estimation of his fellow citizens. He next wrote several 
novels, which if they have ever been read by many persons, 
are now forgotten. He was for three years, editor of the 
“ Western Review.” His Lectures on Natural History, and 
all the other Sciences, have been spoken of, in this work. 
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His most voluminous performance is the Geography before 
us, which, having reached a second edition, may be sup- 
posed to have received those corrections which place it 
before the public under the most favorable auspices. We 
shall take the liberty of turning over a few of the pages ; 
and shall do so under the reasonable expectation of finding 
not only great elegance of style, but a rigid accuracy in 
regard to facts, and a scientific conciseness and perspicuity of 
definition — all which we have aright to demand at the hands 
of one who has resided so long in the country which he de- 
scribes, and who has written so many books. Our first ex- 
tract is in the words following: 


“The large walnut is a fruit of the size of a considerable ap- 
7 is common to the middle regions of the valley.” Vol. I. 
p. 43. 

There are two kinds of walnut in the west, the white and 
the black, so nearly equal in size, that it is difficult to ascer- 
tain which is meant under this new nomenclature ; a circum- 
stance much to be regretted, when we consider the singular 
properties of this remarkable nut. It is “of the size of a 
considerable apple ” — which is no doubt a very considerable 
size, but as to what that size is, we profess to remain in con- 
siderable doubt. Apples there are, from one to at least five 
inches in diameter, and we should take some pleasure in 
cracking a walnut of the latter dimensions — but we confess 
that we never saw one bigger than a bit of chalk. — At p. 44 
the author tells us, 


“The black walnut, juglans nigra, is a splendid tree, and 
often grows to a great size. Its nuts much resemble those of the 
white walnut, or what is called ‘ butter nut,’ in the Northern 
States.” 

*“ The white walnut is abundant.” 


Here we learn that the nut of the black walnut, resembles 
that of the white walnut, but not a word of description of the 
latter is given, and we can only refer to the large walnut, 
which resembles a considerable apple in size, though not we 
presume in flavor. We gather however, that the black wal- 
nut resembles the New England butter nut; which we take 
the liberty to point out as a small mistake. The white wal- 
nut not only resembles the butter nut, but is the same iden- 
tical variety. 
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The author is equally learned with respect to the Pawpaw. 


“ The fruit is nutricious, and a great resource to the savages. 
So many whimsical and unexpected tastes are compounded in it, 
it is said, a person of the most hypochondriac temperament relaxes 
to a smile, when he tastes the pawpaw for the first time.” Vol. I. 
p. 48. 

We venture to say that there is nothing half so whimsical 
and unexpected in the taste of the pawpaw, as in this de- 
scription of it, which we have no doubt will excite more than 
one smile in those who read it for the first time. 


‘* Mulberry. There are said to be two species in the country ; 
the white and the black.” Vol. I. p. 49. 


The white mulberry is not indigenous. 


“In the northern part of Illinois, towards the sources of the 
Mississippi.”” Vol. I. p. 62. 

Colonel Long, in secking for the sources of the Mississippi, 
proceeded to the northwestern point of the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada, something like fourteen 
hundred miles beyond any part of Illinois. But our author 
probably attaches a different meaning to the word “ sources ”’ 
from that in which it is used by Colonel Long. The Illinois 
river empties into the Mississippi, —and so does the Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Arkansas. There is not a spot in the whole 
of this vast valley which does not send its tribute to increase 
the volume of this mighty river, and which may not with 
equal propriety be described as lying “‘ towards the sources 
of the Mississippi.” Such is the looseness of phraseology, 
of which this is not a solitary instance, in Mr Flint’s work. 


“* He described the serpent [horn snake] asof a moderate size, 
blackish color, and with a thorn in the tail, resembling that of a 
dung-hill cock.” Vol. I. p. 75. 


This is the description which Mr Flint gives, on the au- 
thority of one of his friends, of a reptile which he called the 
horn snake. It is of a moderate size —a phrase by which 
we of course obtain a definite idea of the creature’s length 
and thickness. And it has a thorn in its tail resembling that 
of a dung-hill cock — but what sort of a thorn a dung-hill 
cock has in its tail, we are not told. 

We have seldom read an author who succeeds so com- 
pletely in mystifying his meaning, and who glides so easily 
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over a subject without either communicating information to 
the reader, or committing himself by any positive assertion. 
For instance, the whole description of the humming bird, is 
comprised in one line: 


“Humming bird, trochilus. They are of two colors —olive 
and green.” Vol. I. p. 74. 


Does the author mean that there are here two varieties of 
this bird, one olive, and the other green? If so, he mistakes ; 
for there is but one variety in the United States. Does he 
intend to say that the same individual bird is of two colors, 
olive and green? Jf so, he might have corrected his opinion 
by a reference to any ornithologist. 

The prairie hen is described Vol. I. p. 74, as being “ larger 
than the domestic hen.” It is smaller. 

Of the nightingale sparrow we learn that, 


‘In the southern regions of the valley, like the mock-bird, this 
bird sings through the warm nights of summer, except during the 
darkness and the dawn of morning.” Vol. I. p. 71. 


We should like to know when this bird does sing. If it 
sings only through the warm nights of summer, and does not 
sing during the darkness, nor at the dawn of morning, its 
office as a songster must be a sinecure. 


** The more venomous of the serpents become blind, during the 
latter part of summer. They are then, of course, less apt to 
strike their aim; but their bite at this period, is more dangerous. 
The people suppose this blindness occasioned by the absorption of 
their own poison into their system.”’ p. 25. 

“* We have often seen the glass snake, with a body of the most 
lustrous brilliance. A stroke across the back separates the body 
into a number of pieces. Each of these pieces preserves for some 
time the power of loco-motion, and continues to move. The 
people believe, that these pieces soon meet, and unite, and become 
as before the separation.” Vol. I. p. 76. 


As we have a great respect for Mr Flint’s opinion about 
snakes, we should have been much gratified to have heard 
what he believed’, on these important points. 

“In most of the constitutions [of the western States] ministers 


of the gospel are expressly interdicted from any office of profit or 
trust, in the gift of the people.” Vol. I. p. 142. 
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This is a curious example of the vague generalities which 
this author is apt to substitute for matter of fact. In Lous- 
iana ministers are excluded from offices of honor or profit, 
in Missouri from offices of profit and from the legislature, in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Mississippi, from the legislature 
only, in Alabama, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, they are not 
excluded from any office. The author’s statement therefore 
is literally true of one State, nearly true of another, and not 
true of the other seven. With regard to four States out of 
nine, the reverse of his statement is true. Being ineligible to 
a seat in the legislature is very different from being inter- 
dicted from any office of trust or profit. 


*‘ Cincinnati has been called, somewhat to the discomposure of 
the sisterly feelings of Pittsburgh and Louisville, the ‘Queen of 
the West.’ Most young immigrants, who possess, or imagine that 
they possess, a latent copiousness of speech, on first joining them- 
selves to the citizens, woo their queen by an incense of puffing, 
vaunting her charms, beauty, and bounty in solid columns. 

‘In this town, as in New Orleans, there are but two chief 
avenues to distinction; the one wealth; the other, the talent of 
gaining popular favor.’’ Vol. I. p. 411. 


We should have been grateful to the author if he had in- 
formed us what are the chief avenues to distinction, in other 
commercial towns, if the two of which he speaks are pecu- 
liar to New Orleans and Cincinnati. 

By what rules of grammar, logic, or rhetoric can the 
second sentence of the following extract be explained ? 


“* Concurrence in broad views for the advancement of literature, 
or the great interests of humanity cannot be expected in a city 
composed of a population collected from so many different coun- 
tries, and transplanting with them a mass of inveterate prejudices. 
A noble foundation of the present generation and the generations 
to come, in order to be reared by the moral omnipotence of union 
and hearty concurrence must here achieve the [impossible success 
of uniting a score of religious sects, as many political ones, and 
the antipathies of national and sectional jealousies.” Vol. I. 
p. 412. 


Speaking of Illinois, the author says ; 


* But the far greater proportion of the State is either distributed 
in vast plains, or in barrens, that are gently rolling.” Vol. J. 
p-. 318. 
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There is not in Illinois any of that kind of country which, 
in the West, is called “ barrens ”’ ; the country is divided into 
prairie and woodland. The whole of the author’s remarks 
about the prairies evince the most careless observation, and 
the most unpardonable looseness of description. He speaks 
of their being divided distinctly into wet and dry, alluvial 
and rolling —when in fact, whether wet or dry, level or 
rolling, one of them is just as much alluvial as another. 
They are all alluvial or not alluvial. Of the high and rolling 
prairies he says that, ‘ the quality of their soil seldom exceeds 
second rate, and they abound with springs.” We will not 
say that Mr Flint never saw a spring on a high rolling prairie, 
for such a phenomenon may have occurred ; but we assert 
without the fear of contradiction, that he never saw such a 
prairie abounding with springs ; and he is equally mistaken in 
describing the soil of this kind of prairies as second rate, for 
these are the best prairies. Indeed, on the very next page 
he describes the soil of the Grand Prairie, which is of this 
kind, as being “first rate.” His whole account of the 
prairies is vague and contradictory. 

At p. 321, speaking of the Sangamon country, he says, 
“The proportion of locust, black walnut, and peccan trees, 
that indicate the richest soils, is great.” 

The truth is, that there is not a single peccan tree growing 
indigenously in the whole Sangamon region, nor in any of 
the interior of Illinois, nor anywhere else in that State, ex- 
cept in the southern part, in the bottom Jands, on the margin 
of the Ohio and Mississippi. The black locust is not indi- 
genous in that part of Illinois, and the honey locust is rarely 
seen; nor is the black walnut as numerous as some other 
trees. 

We have met with many other mistakes in this book, 
which it would be tedious fully to point out: Such as placing 
the Tippecanoe river in Illinois, instead of Indiana, — Cash 
river, for Cache, —St Mary’s for Marais. Edwardsville is 
said to have been the seat of government of Illinois, which 
it never was ;— Kaskaskia is said to have a bank, which it 
never had, — and a similar mistake is made in reference to 
Shawneetown. One of the most amusing mistakes is the 
following : 
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** Albion is situated near the Bon Pas Creek, and is the centre 
of what is called the ‘ Marine Settlement,’ formed by Mr Birk- 
beck, Flower, and other English immigrants. There are many 
wealthy farmers in this vicinity that were once mariners.” Vol. h 
p. 327. 

Albion is not particularly near the Bonpas, nor is it in the 
Marine settlement, nor was the Marine settlement formed by 
Birkbeck, Flower, or any other English emigrant. Albion is 
near the eastern boundary of Illinois, the Marine settlement 
on the western side of the same State; the former was 
founded by Mr Flower and others, the latter by some Ameri- 
can sea captains, while Mr Birkbeck had nothing to do with 
either, but pitched his tent at the place called Wanboro’. 

At page 329, the general government is said to have appro- 
priated 100,000 acres of land to aid the making of the Illinois 
and Michigan canal. The government gave one half of all 
the land within certain limits on each side of the line of the 
canal. The amount would greatly exceed 100,000 acres. 

At the same page, the judges of the Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois are said to hold their offices “ for a given time,” which 
is incorrect ; they hold their offices during good behaviour. 

Mr Flint has a curious notion about the colors of flowers. 


“‘ In the season every prairie is an immense flower garden. In 
the early stages of spring, rises a generation of flowers, whose 
prevalent tint is peach-blow. The next isa deeper red. Then 
succeeds the yellow, and to the latest period of autumn, the prairies 
exhibit a brilliant golden hue. Vol. [. p. 289. 


This picture is altogether imaginary. We venture to say 
that no naturalist has ever suspected or pointed out this suc- 
cession of colors. We do not doubt that Mr Flint has seen 
prairies in the seasons of verdure, but we do suspect very 
strongly that his visits have been few and brief, and his ob- 
servations very hastily made. 

At page 145, is a description of a western camp meeting, 
which has been often copied and widely circulated ; but it is 
a description drawn from the imagination. It contains for 
example the following statement: “ A host of preachers of 
different denominations are there ;”’ and the whole account 
leaves the impression that no distinction of sect is known on 
such occasions. The truth is that camp meetings are held in 
the west chiefly by the Methodists, and by the Cumberland 
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Presbyterians. Very recently they have been held by a few 
of the General Assembly Presbyterians. The Methodists, it is 
well known, are a vefy exclusive sect ; the Presbyterians are 
little less so. Each denomination holds its camp meeting 
separately, and it is very seldom that a minister of one sect 
officiates at a camp meeting of another. At thinly settled 
places on the extreme frontier, where ministers are not nu- 
merous, they interchange, join, and assist each other ; but 
under all other circumstances sectarian distinctions are ob- 
served, with as much strictness as elsewhere ; and it is to be 
recollected that Mr Flint is not speaking of the frontier, but 
of the Western States, and of camp meetings in general. 
From our opportunity of knowing the truth in relation to this 
matter, we have no hesitation in declaring that this account 
of the mixing up of different sects is totally at variance with 
the usual facts, and just as fabulous as the author’s description 
of the style of preaching. No religious man who has been 
in the habit of attending camp-meetings, would either admit 
Mr Flint’s description to be correct, or judge from it that he 
has ever seen what he attempts to delineate. 


Speaking of the prairie wolf, Mr Flint says ; 


**'We have often heard their shrill and sharp bark by night, 
from a cabin on the prairies. It was evidently a note of defiance 
to the dogs of the house. The latter retreat towards the cabin, 
evidencing fear, and diminishing their bark to a whine, and 
finally pawing at the door for admission within.” Vol. L. p. 67. 


This is another sample of the credulous nature of the au- 
thor, or of the delusion of fancy. If he ever really slept in 
a cabin on a prairie, he might have obtained information 
which would have corrected his misunderstanding of the 
character and habits of the prairie wolf ; but he seems to be- 
long to that class of literati who prefer their own crude 
speculations to the sober results of evidence. ‘The prairie 
wolf is a small animal, little larger than our largest variety of 
the fox. Hounds pursue it with avidity, and an ordinary 
cur dog attacks it without fear. It is remarkably afraid of 
the dog, and soon abandons the prairie on which the bark of 
the farmer’s dog is heard. The idea of its uttering defiance 


to the latter, and of the alarm of the house dog, is altogether 
groundless. 
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Having pointed out some of the errors and defects in this 
work, we take our leave of it with an expression of the hope 
that its author will derive benefit from the criticism, and that 
he will correct these and other errors and defects in a future 
edition of the Geography. In its present shape it often mis- 
leads the reader, and gives a false impression of the country 
which it attempts to describe. 





Art. VI.— Poems and Prose Writings. By Ricnarp H. 
Dana. Boston: Russell, Odiorne & Co. 1833. 12mo. 
pp- 450. 


In sitting down to notice the book now before us, we feel 
that some apology is due from us to the author, for having 
remained so long silent, and apparently forgetful of our duty. 
We say our duty; for we do not regard it a mere matter of 
courtesy to notice such a work as this. As the conductors 
of a public literary journal, we feel that the author of such a 
volume has claims upon us, which we have no disposition to 
set aside, nor to postpone unnecessarily. We would always, 
as far as possible, anticipate public opinion, and not be the 
mere echo of its voice. Praise comes in vain, that comes too 
late ; censure is useless, when untimely ; and as it is our duty 
to speak with becoming severity of unworthy writers, before 
their books have had time to do much mischief in the world, 
surely it is not less so, to be among the first to praise, where 
praise is due, and thus to repay, according to our capacity, the 
labors of the poet and the scholar, not with a tardy pittance 
of admiration, wrung from us as it were by general consent, 
but by timely, cheerful, hearty commendation. We would 
therefore say that this neglect has been nowise intentional on 
our part, but only one of those stops, which all, who are ac- 
quainted with the wheels and springs of a literary journal, 
well know must sometimes occur in the best regulated ma- 
chinery. And with this “ preamble apologetic,” we pass to 
the book, which occasioned it. 

It is impossible to read even a few pages of this volume, 
without feeling that you are in the presence of a highly- 
gifted intellect. You are aware, too, from the beginning, 
that the author has not spread before you the trivial musings 
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of a listless hour, but the product of his serious studies and 
reflections, at an age 


“ When wisdom shows her seasonable fruit 


Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure hung, 
In sober plenty.” 


Besides, it is impossible not to be prepossessed in the au- 
thor’s favor, by the spirit he exhibits in his introductory 
remarks. There is no flouting at criticism; no reckless 
challenging of public opinion; no throwing down the gaunt- 
let to reviewers, ‘The writer holds in due esteem the praise 
of the judicious ; and shrinks from no criticism, which comes 
“ with sweetness and without reproach.” Herein he shows, 
that he has a just estimate of an author’s responsibilities, 
and more than this, that his heart is sensitively alive to human 
sympathies. ‘ Not to avail one’s self of the suggestions of a 
friend,” he remarks, ‘‘ argues a wilful pertinacity, and to re- 
fuse to gather good out of the censoriousness of an enemy 
savors of folly. Though it ill becomes an honest man to 
bestow public commendation through mere personal partiality, 
yet fairly intentioned public praise affects him who receives it 


like an act of personal kindness and regard.”” And again in 
another place ; 


“*T will not affect an indifference which I do not feel. I have 
an earnest desire for the success of this volume, and to that end, 
for a generally good opinion of it, although in estimating what is 
my own, as well as what belongs to others, the opinion of the 
many is of less weight with me, than the judgment of the few. 

*'To be liked of those whose hearis and minds I esteem, would 
be unspeakable comfort to me, and would open sympathies with 
them in my nature, which lie deep in the immortal part of me, 
and which, therefore, though beginning in time, will doubtless live 
on in eternity. To such hearts and minds I now humbly, but es- 
pecially commend myself.” p. 149. 


We are glad to meet an author, who speaks in this way, 
at a time when it has become so fashionable to scoff at the 
opinions of those around us, and to set the whole world at 
defiance, as if this great world of ours had nothing else to do, 
but to look on and see us make up faces. Certainly the 
spirit which he has exhibited towards his readers, will forestall 
their good opinion, and call forth their sympathies towards 
him. 

VOL. IV. —NO. VI. 40* 
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This volume is but a republication of prose and poetry, 
which have before appeared in print. As the poems stand 
first in order, with them we shall commence. 

A great deal of unintelligible nonsense has been written, 
first and last, in order to explain to us what constitutes a poet. 
We sometimes give the name to the man who possesses the 
poetical character, though he has never written a line either 
of verse or prose. Herein the power of conception is sep- 
arated from the power of expression ; — we have poets whose 
poetry is unwritten. Such are some of the aborigines of 
our country. Again; we give the name of poet to those, 
who express in eloquent prose the glorious conceptions of a 
poetic imagination. These we call the poets of prose ; and 
of such is Chateaubriand. And, finally, we give the name 
of poets to those, who unite in themselves the power of 
poetic conception with the power of poetic expression, and 
thus exhibit their high thoughts arranged in the flowing 
robes of metrical language —“‘ thoughts that involuntary 
move harmonious numbers.’ With due deference be it said, 
to this last class alone should the name of poet be given, and 
to this class belongs the author of the poems before us. 

Mr Dana is a poet in the true sense of the term. He 
combines a striking originality and reach of thought with 
beautiful and expressive language. But the former power 
far exceeds the latter. Indeed he seems himself to be aware 
of this ; for he says of hisown poetry that it lacks ‘‘ something 
of that melody of voice and harmony of expression, which 
so Win upon us unawares.” As a poetical thinker, Mr Dana 
has no superior, — hardly an equal in the country ; as a mere 
versifier, we could point out several, who are his superiors. 
At times he is admirably apt and beautiful in his expressions ; 
at others, apparently negligent, and certainly unsuccessful. 
He frequently reminds us of Mr Burchell in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, who “ had something short and dry in his address, 
and seemed not to understand ceremony, or to despise it.” 
At such moments we feel half-disposed to place him upon 
the debateable ground between the poets of prose and the 
poets of verse, as we have taken the liberty of defining them 
above ; but straight some touching passage, some dazzling 
burst of true poetry reinstates him among “the great, the 
glorious few.’ Upon this point however, we do not wish to 
be dogmatical ; but we think that the passages, which we 
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shall presently quote, will bear us out in our estimate of Mr 
Dana’s poetry. 

The first poem in the volume is ‘ The Buccaneer ; ” a wild 
ballad of the same school as Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
and founded, we presume, upon tradition. Matthew Lee, the 
hero of the tale, after scenes of piracy and murder upon the 
high seas, and of revelry and remorse upon land, is at length 
carried off by a Spectre Horse. It is a story of that fearful 
and unearthly kind, which is not much to our taste. Asa 
poem, it contains many fine passages and descriptions. 

The other principal poems in the collection are ‘‘ Changes 
of Home,” “ Factitious Life,” and ‘“ Thoughts on the Soul.” 
We shall not, however, analyze these poems. We think we 
can give our readers a better idea of Mr Dana’s style, by de- 
voting to quotations that space, which would be occupied by 
a formal analysis. We therefore give entire the next piece 
in the volume. 


“THE HUSBAND’S AND WIFE’S GRAVE. 


“Huvuspanp and wife! No converse now ye hold, 

As once ye did in your young day of love, 
On its alarms, its anxious hours, delays, 
Its silent meditations, its glad hopes, 
Its fears, impatience, quiet sympathies ; 
Nor do ye speak of joy assured, and bliss 
Full, certain, and possessed. Domestic cares 
Call you not now together. Earnest ialk 
On what your children may be, moves you not. 
Ye lie in silence, and an awful silence ; 
*Tis not like that in which ye rested once 
Most happy — silence eloquent, when heart 
With heart held speech, and your mysterious frames, 
Harmonious, sensitive, at every beat 
Touched the soft notes of love. 

A stillness deep 
Insensible, unheeding, folds you round ; 
And darkness, as a stone, has sealed you in. 
Away from all the living, here ye rest: 
In all the nearness of the narrow tomb, 
Yet feel ye not each other’s presence now. 
Dread fellowship ! — together, yet alone. 


“Ts this thy prison-house, thy grave, then, Love? 
And doth death cancel the great bond that holds 
Commingling spirits? Are thoughts that know no bounds, 
But self-inspired, rise upwards, searching out 
The eternal Mind —the Father of all thought — 
Are they become mere tenants of a tomb ?— 
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Dwellers in darkness, who the illuminate realms 
Of uncreated light have visited and lived ? — 
Lived in the dreadful splendor of that throne, 
Which One, with gentle hand the veil of flesh 
Lifting, that hung ’twixt man and it, revealed 

In glory ?—throne, before which even now 

Our souls, moved by prophetic power, bow down 
Rejoicing, yet at their own natures awed ? — 
Souls that Thee know by a mysterious sense, 
Thou awful, unseen Presence — are they quenched, 
Or burn they on, hid from our mortal eyes 

By that bright day which ends not; as the sun 
His robe of light flings round the glittering stars ? 


“ And do our loves all perish with our frames ? 
Do those that took their root and put forth buds, 
And their soft leaves unfolded in the warmth 
Of mutual hearts, grow up and live in beauty, 
Then fade and fall, like fair, unconscious flowers ? 
Are thoughts and passions that to the tongue give speech, 
And make it send forth winning harmonies, — 
That to the cheek do give its living glow, 

And vision in the eye the soul intense 

With that for which there is no utterance — 
Are these the body’s accidents ? — no more ? — 
To live in it, and when that dies, go out 

Like the burnt taper’s flame ? 


« O, listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
‘Man, thou shalt never die!’ Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls: according harps, 
By angel fingers touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality : 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 
— QO, listen, ye, our spirits ; drink it in 
From all the air! ’Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 
*Tis floating in day’s setting glories ; Night, 
Wrapt in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears: 
Night, and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee: 
— The dying hear it ; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 
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“ Why is it that I linger round this tomb? 
What holds it? Dust that cumbered those I mourn. 
They shook it off, and laid aside earth’s robes, 
And put on those of light. They ’re gone to dwell 
In love — their God’s and angels’. Mutual love 
That bound them here, no longer needs a speech 
For full communion ; nor sensation strong, 
Within the breast, their prison, strive in vain 
To be set free, and meet their kind in joy. 
Changed to celestials, thoughts that rise in each, 
By natures new, impart themselves though silent. 
Each quickening sense, each throb of holy love, 
Affections sanctified, and the full glow 
Of being which expand and gladden one, 
By union all mysterious, thrill and live 
In both immortal frames :— Sensation all, 
And thought, pervading, mingling sense and thought ! 
Ye paired, yet one! wrapt in a consciousness 
Twofold, yet single — this is love, this life! 


“ Why call we then the square-built monument, 
The upriglit column, and the low-laid slab, 
Tokens of death, memorials of decay ? 

Stand in this solemn, still assembly, man, 

And learn thy proper nature ; for thou seest, 

In these shaped stones and lettered tables, figures 
Of life: More are they to thy soul than those 
Which he who talked on Sinai’s mount with God, 


Brought to the olg Judeans — types are 
Of thine eternity hemi 


“J thank Thee, Father, 
That at this simple grave, on which the dawn 
Is breaking, emblem of that day which hath 
No close, Thou kindly unto my dark mind 
Hast sent a sacred light, and that away 
From this green hillock, whither I had come 
In sorrow, Thou art leading me in joy.” pp. 100-104. 


This truly beautiful poem unites in it many of Mr Dana’s 
characteristic excellences and defects; —fine trains of 
thought, and fine, glowing, poetical expression, with occa- 
sionally something abrupt, unmusical and obscure. Here, 
too, is another passage of glorious poetry. It is from a piece 
entitled “The Dying Raven.” 


“The year’s mild, cheering dawn 
Shone out on thee, a momentary light. 
The gales of spring upbore thee for a day, 
And then forsook thee. Thou art fallen now ; 
And liest among thy hopes and promises — 
Beautiful flowers, and freshly springing blades, 
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Gasping thy life out. — Here for thee the grass 
Tenderly makes a bed ; and the young buds 

In silence open their fair, painted folds — 

To ease thy pain, the one —to cheer thee, these. 

But thou art restless ; and thy cnce keen eye 

Is dull and sightless now. New blooming boughs, 
Needlessly kind, have spread a tent for thee. 

Thy mate is calling to the white, piled clouds, 

And asks for thee. They give no answer back. 

As 1 look up to their bright angel faces, 

Intelligent and capable of voice 

They seem to me. Their silence to my soul 

Comes ominous. The same to thee, doomed bird, 
Silence or sound. For thee there is no sound, 

No silence. — Near thee stands the shadow, Death ; — 
And now he slowly draws his sable veil 

Over thine eyes; thy senses softly lulls 

Into unconscious slumbers. The airy call 

Thou ‘It hear no longer; ’neath sun-lighted clouds, 
With beating wing, or steady poise aslant, 

Wilt sailno more. Around thy trembling claws 
Droop thy wings’ parting feathers. Spasms of death 
Are on thee.” 


“ Who scoffs these sympathies, 
Makes mock of the divinity within ; 
Nor feels he gently breathing through his soul 
The universal spirit. — Hear it cry, 
‘ How does thy pride abase thee, man, vain man! 
How deaden thee to universal love, 
And joy of kindred with all humble things, — 
God’s creatures all !’ 


“ And surely it is so. 
He who the lily clothes in simple glory, 
He who doth hear the raven’s cry for food, 
Hath on our hearts, with hand invisible, 
In signs mysterious, written what alone 
Our hearts may read. — Death bring thee rest, poor Bird.” 
pp. 107-109. 


These quotations will convey a fair idea of Mr Dana’s 
poetry to those of our readers, who are not already acquainted 
with it. We think that the first peculiarity, which will strike 
them in this author’s poetry will be its originality. Here is 
no treading in the footsteps of others ; no aping of fashiona- 
ble models. Mr Dana has the rare merit of thinking for 
himself, and of thinking well. The truth is he writes from 
the feelings of his own heart. As you read, you cannot 
doubt, that the author’s soul was in the matter ; that he felt 
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every line, every word, as his pen wrote it down ; —and if 
the secret were revealed, we should doubtless learn, that 
many of these fine passages were weitten in moments of 
intense excitement. It cannot have been otherwise. Con- 
sequently, Mr Dana’s poetry is entirely free from that vapid 
and idle babble,— “‘ mere words with oftentimes no symp- 
tom of idea,” — which some good people would fain pass 
upon a credulous world as poetry. And herein lies the great 
secret of his power in description. It gives him a wonderfully 
graphic touch. <A bold outline —light here, and shadow 
there — and you have the picture finished, with a truth to 
nature, really wonderful. Here are a few illustrations. 


“ ___ the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ;” p. 1. 


“ And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift, 
And send the sparkling brine 

Into the air.” p- 27. 


Again in a piece entitled ‘“‘ The Pleasure Boat” ; 


“ The winds are fresh ; she’s driving fast 
Upon the bending tide, 
The crinkling sail, and crinkling mast, 
Go with her side by side.” p- 116. 


This peculiar directness and power of language Mr Dana 
is not always careful to preserve. He uses it only when he 
‘feels the quickening spur to his strong spirit.””. Occasion- 
ally, though not often, he is unsuccessful in giving the full 
and forcible expression to a sublime idea, and a perfect finish 
toa simile. Take as an example a passage from a piece al- 
ready quoted. 

« are they quenched, 
Or burn they on, hid from our mortal eyes 


By that bright day which ends not ; as the sun 
His robe of light flings round the glittering stars !” 


To be sure, Shakspeare has said ; 





“the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies ;” 
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—a passage upon which hypercriticism has pounced in this 
way ; “ Quere; how great a pang does a beetle feel when a 
giant dies?” Mr Dana, however, is the last man to quote 
an authority to support an erroneous or inadequate expres- 
sion. 

We have already observed that Mr Dana is occasionally 
obscure. Hesometimes follows out a brilliant train of thought 
farther than minds less metaphysical than his own are capable 
of accompanying him or willing sotodo. There are some re- 
finements of thought and expression, where the idea twinkles 
dimly through the veil of language. The character of Mr 
Dana’s mind is like that of Coleridge, of whom he is evidently 
agreat admirer. He even goes so far as to say ; ‘“ To profess 
to differ from Coleridge may be safe, but to profess to hold 
him to be incomprehensible, would now savor less of a pro- 
fession, than a confession.”” We must, therefore, confess, 
that at times Coleridge is quite incomprehensible to us ; and 
we profess, that at others he uses a very cumbrous phraseol- 
ogy to express an idea, where simple and direct language 
would have stood him in better stead. We maintain that a 
clear and definite idea can be clearly and definitely expressed ; 
and if language is the medium of thought, this is self-evident. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that at times the fault 
lies with the reader and not with the author. An author 
may seem obscure merely because the reader, from want of 
familiarity with the subject, is not capable of understanding 
him; and yet every sentence in the book may be in itself 
perfectly intelligible. We take it, that the “ Mécanique 
Céleste ” is a very obscure book to most people ;— by them, 
not comprehended, yet in itself not incomprehensible. Some 
minds are not mathematical ; others not metaphysical ; others 
not poetical. Hence what is as clear as noon-day to one, to 
another is as shadowy and indistinct as twilight ; and it must 
be confessed that readers are apt to accuse an author of being 
obscure, when the obscurity is in the dimness of their own 
vision. Upon this point, however, we will not digress far- 
ther ; though we think this a topic upon which a very inter- 
esting essay might be written. But in conclusion, we would 
say to all who treat of deep and metaphysical matters in 
poetry, in the words of one of Mr Dana’s heroes to his wife ; 
* You should be more definite, my dear. You forget, that 
every one’s thoughts do not take the same road with yours.” 
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We now pass to the second part of this volume ; a reprint 
of the Tales and Essays, which were published about ten 
years ago, in a series of numbers entitled “The Idle Man.” 
That title has been dropped in this reprint, and we are very 
sorry forit. ‘The Idle Man” is a work, which has long been 
upon our shelves ; and one upon which we have always set a 
high value. When first published it did not meet with the en- 
couragement it deserved, and was consequently discontinued 
before the completion of the contemplated series. We can- 
not conceive why the author has stripped off its old, familiar- 
title. By so doing he has nearly destroyed its personal 
identity ; not in reality, for the work is substantially the same 
as before ; but to the imagination, which plays such freaks 
with our reason. We beg the author, if he sets any value on 
old associations, to restore the old title. 

The tales and sketches, which compose this portion of the 
volume, are all of them finely written, though, to use a hack- 
neyed phrase of our craft, ‘‘ of different degrees of merit.” 
The most powerful is “ Paul Felton”; a tale, which makes 
you shudder as you read. Its horrors are not, however, those 
of loathsome disease, and hospitals, and the charnel house, 
which make up, so to speak, the stock-horrors of most mod- 
ern tale-bearers, who deal in the terrific. It deals mostly 
with the mind ; the mysterious workings of a morbid soul, 
which turns to poison what should nourish it, and broods 
over its own dark and fearful fancies, until the phantoms 
of the imagination assume a real existence, and urge their 
master — now their slave — to despair and madness. A per- 
fect analysis of this tale would form a long and elaborate 
chapter in moral philosophy, and consequently we shall spare 
our readers the perusal. We must say, however, that we 
have seldom, if ever, read a tale of such fearful power over 
the soul. The unimaginative, and those who are blessed 
with pure and quiet minds, will read nothing therein but 
supernatural horrors, and will turn away in fear, perhaps in 
disgust, from “the struggles of that wretched man.” But 
he, whose mind has been touched with the morbid and sickly 
feelings so vividly portrayed in these pages, and through 
whose soul the agony thereof has passed like the blast of the 
desert, will see here no supernatural horrors, but a portrait of 
what may be, and learn therefrom to cast out the lurking de- 
mon from his soul, ere that demon seek “ seven other spirits 
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more wicked than himself, and enter in and dwell there.” 
This we conceive to be the moral of Paul Felton. 

We shall give no extract from this, nor from either of the 
other two stories contained in the volume, because we think 
that no extract from a well-written tale can do the author 
justice. Rightly to understand and feel any portion of a 
tale, we must be led along by the foregoing circumstances. 
[t is in its due connexion only, that every part possesses its 
full power and beauty. But in order to exhibit a specimen 
of Mr Dana’s prose style, we shall make an extract from one 
of the Essays. We select a portion of ‘ Domestic Life.” 


“We have heard of the sameness of domestic life. He must 
have a dull head and little heart who grows weary of it. A man 
who moralizes feelingly, and has a proneness to see a beauty and 
fitness in all God’s works, may find daily food for his mind even in 
an infant. In its innocent sleep, when it seems like some 
blessed thing dropped from the clouds, with tints so delicate, and 
with its peaceful breathing, we can hardly think of it as of mortal 
mould, it looks so like a pure spirit made visible for our delight. 

** * Heaven lies about us in our infancy,’ says Wordsworth. And 
who of us, that is not too good to be conscious of his own vices, 
who has not felt rebuked and humbled under the clear and open 
countenance of a child ?—who that has not felt his impurities 
foul upon him in the presence of a sinless child? These feelings 
make the best lesson that can be taught a man; and tell him ina 
way, which all else he has read or heard, never could, how paltry 
is all the show of intellect compared with a pure and good heart. 
He that will humble himself and go to a child for instruction, will 
come away a wiser man. 

*‘ If children can make us wiser, they surely can make us bet- 
ter. ‘There is no one more to be envied than a good-natured man 
watching the workings of children’s minds, or overlooking their 
play. Their eagerness, curious about everything, making out by 
a quick imagination what they see but a part of—their fanciful 
combinations and magic inventions, creating out of ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and the common things which surround them, strange 
events and little ideal worlds, and these all working in mystery to 
form matured thought, is study enough for the most acute minds, 
and should teach us, also, not too officiously to regulate what we 
so little understand. The still musing and deep abstraction in 
which they sometimes sit, affect us as a playful mockery of older 
heads. These little philosophers have no foolish system, with all 
its pride and jargon, confusing their brains. Theirs is the natural 
movement of the soul, intense with new life, and busy after truth, 
working to some purpose, though without a noise. 
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“« When children are lying about, seemingly idle and dull, we 
who have become case-hardened by time and satiety, forget that 
they are all sensation, that their outstretched bodies are drinking 
in from the common sun and air, that every sound is taken note 
of by the ear, that every floating shadow and passing form come 
and touch at the sleepy eye, and that the little circumstances and 
the material world about them make their best school, and wil] be 
the instructers and formers of their characters for life. 

“And it is delightful to look on and see how busily the whole 
acts, with its countless parts fitted to each other, and moving in 
harmony. There are none of us who have stolen softly behind a 
child when laboring in a sunny corner, digging a lilliputian well, 
or fencing in a six-inch barn-yard, and listened to his soliloquies, 
and his dialogues with some imaginary being, without our hearts 
being touched by it. Nor have we observed the flush which 
crossed his face when finding himself betrayed, without seeing in 
it the delicacy and propriety of the after man. 

** A man may have many vices upon him, and have walked long 
ina bad course, yet if he has a love of children, and can take 
pleasure in their talk and play, there is something still left in him 
to act upon — something which can love simplicity and truth. I 
have seen one in whom some low viee had become a habit, make 
himself the plaything ef a set of riotous children, with as much 
delight in his countenance as if nothing but goodness had ever 
been expressed in it; and have felt as much of kindness and sym- 
pathy toward him, as I have of revolting toward another, who has 
gone through life with all due propriety, with a cold and supercil- 
ious bearing towards children, which makes them shrinking and 
still. I have known one like the latter, attempt, with uncouth 
condescension, to court an open-hearted child, who would draw 
back with an instinctive aversion ; and I have felt as if there were 
a curse upon him. Better to be driven out from among men, than 
to be disliked of children. 

“When my heart has been full of joy and good-will at the 
thought of the blessings of home, and at the remembrance that 
the little which is right within me was learned there — when 1 
have reflected upon the nature of my enjoyments abroad, and cast 
them up, and found them so few, and have then turned home 
again, and have seen that its pleasures were my best lessons of 
virtue, and as countless as good, I have thought that I could talk 
of it forever.” pp. 444-447. 


We hardly know which is finest, Mr Dana’s poetry or 
his prose. ‘The same spirit, the same character of powerful 
and original thought belongs to both; and stamps Mr Dana 
as one of the best writers of the day. We may well be 
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proud of him ; and we hope, that he will receive from his 
own countrymen such unequivocal marks of their high es- 
teem, as will cheer him on in the noble career of literary life, 
wherein he has already won such enviable laurels. 





Art. VII. — Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar. A Greek 
Grammar for the Use of High Schools and Universities. 
By Puitir Borrmann. ‘Translated from the German, 
with Additions, by Epwarp Rosinson. Andover: Flagg, 
Gould & Newman. 1833. 8vo. pp. 494. 


German attainments in philosophy have within a few years 
become well known in England and America. Grammars and 
Lexicons of all languages have been found in that store-house 
of learning, — the German, more thorough, philosophical and 
elaborate than had ever before or anywhere else been pro- 
duced. Compare the Grammars of Matthiae, Thiersch, Butt- 
mann and Zumpt, with the Port Royal, the Gloucester, Valpy, 
&c. and the difference is vast. The German scholars are 
accustomed to a patience of investigation, a laborious accumu- 
lation of particulars, and a careful induction of principles 
from them, which are much less common elsewhere. In 
Syntax, for example, the Greek grammars in common use are 
miserable failures. They contain a few rules dogmatically 
expressed, often in technical language quite unintelligible to 
young students at least, with but little order and less illus- 
tration. But the Germans treat the matter in a very different 
style. With them it is a subject of individual research. 
Each man looks upon it as a science, which he is to expound 
to the best of his ability, according to fact, and inferences 
within his own personal knowledge. It is thus the German 
teacher makes his instructions thorough in the highest degree, 
and it is to this we owe several works on Greek grammar, 
eminent for practical clearness of statement, united to great 
depth of learning. 

Of late years the efforts of English scholars have been 
much given to the task of transferring the results of German 
research to their native language. Many of the most impor- 
tant works in history, theology, and philology have thus been 
brought within the reach of the English reader, to the great 
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advantage of English and American scholarship. But the 
grammatical works of Buttmann for practical good sense, have 
been preéminently distinguished, and none more so than the 
work now before us. Of Mr Robinson’s qualifications as a 
translator, the public are well aware. A life hitherto spent 
in the most industrious pursuit of learning, at home and 
abroad, and the results of that learning so beneficial to the 
country, and so honorable to Mr Robinson, have placed his 
name among the highest in our land. The Biblical Reposi- 
tory is a monument which any man might be proud to have 
raised ; and this last work, the translation of Buttmann, is not 
unworthy of its predecessor. The following extract from the 
preface gives an interesting account of Mr Buttmann and his 
works. 


“ Philip Charles Buttmann was born at Frankfort on the Maine, 
Oct. 5, 1764. After the usual preparation, he pursued his studies 
at the University of Gottingen; not without distinction, it would 
seem, for we soon afterwards find him as an instructer and gover- 
nor in the family of the Prince of Anhalt Dessau. But he ap- 
pears early to have preferred a life of private study ; avoiding in 
this way the responsibilities and absorbing duties of a public 
teacher, and devoting himself without the abstraction of public 
obligation, to philological pursuits and investigations. With this 
view he fixed his residence at Berlin, where he lived for many 
years as a private citizen; and where, in the free use of the 
treasures of the royal library, and in social intercourse and inter- 
change of views with Heindorf and Spalding, at that time distin- 
guished professors in the Gymnasia of Berlin, he arrived at those 
results and adopted those principles, which he has spread before 
the world in his various grammatical and philological treatises. 
The first edition of his Grammar appeared at Berlin in 1792. 
In 1800 he was appointed a Secretary of the Royal Library, and 
became at a later period one of the principal Librarians. At the 
same time he accepted the appointment of Professor in one of the 
principal Gymnasia of Berlin, that of Joachimsthal. He became 
also an active member of the philological class in the Royal Acad 
emy of Sciences ; and to this source we owe many of his smaller 
essays and treatises. On the establishment of the University of 
Berlin in 1809, he seems by choice not to have taken part in it 
as a regular professor ; but the excitement inspired by the establish- 
ment of so noble an institution, and daily intercourse with the 
corps of distinguished scholars thus collected,—as Wolf, Nie- 
buhr, Savigny, Schleiermacher, and at a later period, Bekker, 
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Bockh, etc. — imparted new vigor to his exertions, and led him, 
if not to a wider range of study, yet to the exhibition of greater 
productive power, and to a more extensive communication of the 
results of his researches. As member of the Academy of 
Sciences, he enjoyed the privilege of delivering lectures, or of 
otherwise imparting instruction in the University ; and of this he 
availed himself in respect to the private philological classes. 
With Wolf he engaged in the publication of the Museum An- 
tiquitatis ; and several of the most solid articles of that work are 
from his pen. In 1816 he completed the edition of Quinctilian, 
commenced by his friend Spalding, and left imperfect at his de- 
cease. In 182] he gave to the public a new and enlarged edition 
of the Scholia on the Odyssey, discovered by Angelo Maio. 
Several of his smaller treatises were afterwards collected and 
revised by himself and pu lished in two volumes, entitled ‘ My- 
thologus, Berlin, 1827-29.’ 

**But the great labor of his life lies before the world in his 
grammatical works ; which, from a narrow beginning, have grown 
up into a wide and comprehensive system. His first work appear- 
ed, as mentioned above, in 1792, and was little more than an 
outline of the Greek accidence. In the subsequent editions he 
continued to interweave the results of his investigations; until 
the fourth edition assumed the character of a more complete and 
scientific treatise of Greek grammar. In this form it remained 
without any essential change of plan, but not without important 
additions and improvements, until the publication of the twelfth 
edition in 1826. In the mean time he had published at an early 
period an abstract of this work, made from the sixth edition, for 
the use of lower schools and younger pupils, under the title of 
Schul-Grammatik. This smaller Grammar reached its eighth 
edition in 1826, during the author’s Jife-time; and the ninth 
edition of it was issued in 1831, since his decease. This is the 
work formerly translated and published in this country, under 
the name of Buttmann’s Grammar; of which it is not too much 
to say, that it disappointed the expectations of our more advanced 
scholars by its incompleteness and want of detail; while it was 
found not to answer among us the purposes of early instruction, 
because it already presupposes a certain amount of elementary 
philological knowledge on the part of the pupil. The truth is, 
that the work was adapted to a mode of instruction entirely 
different from that prevalent in this country ; and was intended 
rather as a manual to guide the oral instructions and explanations 
of school-teachers in Germany, than as a book from which the 
pupil should himself derive an acquaintance with the elements of 
Greek grammar. 
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** But the larger Grammar, in the course of its successive edi- 
tions and enlargements, had become, to use the language of the 
author himself, ‘ an intermediate thing between a school-book 
and a work of a higher scientific charecter.’ In support of the 
views and principles embodied in it, the author had often felt it 
necessary to introduce critical discussions, which were foreign to 
the nature of such a work ; and which contributed to swell its size, 
without adding to its value for those for whom it was more partic- 
ularly designed. Hence, so early as the year 1816, he had entered 
upon the compilation of a more extensive and scientific gram- 
matical work, a complete grammatical index or Thesaurus of the 
Greek language, which should embody the results of the labors 
of his life in a form adapted to the use ot more advanced scholars. 
This is the Ausfihrliche Sprachlehre, the ‘Copious or Complete 
Greek Grammar,’ so often referred to in the following pages. 
The first volume appeared in 1819; the second, in two parts, in 
1825 and 1827. The second volume contains also a supplement 
of Jarge additions and corrections to the first ; and a new edition 
of the first volume, including these corrections, was commenced 
during the author’s life, and finished in 1830, after his decease. 
This work, extensive as it is, embraces only the part of gram- 
mar relating to the Forms of Words; the Syntax Buttmann did 
not live to complete in the same full and scientific manner. 

“This Thesaurus everywhere exhibits, of course, critical dis- 
cussions and investigations, which could not have place in the 
preceding work. Other similar discussions, which did not 
properly fall within the plan even of the Thesaurus, — partic- 
ularly those relating to the signification of words, the author col- 
lected and published in a separate treatise entitled: ‘ Lerilogus, 
or Illustrations of Greek words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod.’ 
The first volume was published in 1818; and again, together 
with a second, in 1825. This is often referred to in the following 
pages. 

“The publication of these works afforded an appropriate occa- 
sion for some change in the plan of the earliest, now become the 
intermediate Grammar. Accordingly, in the twelfth edition, 
1826, most of the merely critical discussions were omitted, while 
many additional results were introduced. In this way, too, room 
was gained for an extension of the Syntax. In the thirteenth 
and latest edition, 1829, these objects were further pursued and 
completed ; and the work has thus become in form, that which 
it now professes to be in fact, viz. a body of results respecting 
the grammar of the Greek language, arranged with strict atten- 
tion to philosophical system, as well as to accuracy, neatness, and 
perspicuity. Whoever consults this work, cannot fail to perceive 
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that its statements rest on the profound investigations of a pene- 
trating, practical, and philosophic mind; while the reasonings 
and documents by which these statements are supported, must 
in general be sought in the more copious works referred to above. 
In the Syntax, however, this last remark applies with less force. 
This part of grammar has not elsewhere been treated of by Butt- 
mann; and, as he himself remarks, would require a separate vol- 
ume to do it justice. The Syntax of the present work is a collec- 
tion of general principles, perspicuously and _ philosophically 
arranged, and accompanied in some parts with a sufficient copious- 
ness of details; while in other portions much is left to the judg- 
ment and discretion of the learner. The Syntax of Buttmann 
must not be estimated by that which has already appeared in this 
country under that name. In the following pages, the Syntax occu- 
pies more than double the space devoted to it in the smaller work. 

** Buttmann was not a mere recluse, a scholar acquainted only 
with books, and deriving his views and principles merely by way 
of inference from untried theories. Himself a teacher, and liv- 
ing in the midst of a great capital, in daily and social intercourse 
with eminent scholars and practical instructers, everything he 
has written bears the impress of practical application and practi- 
cal utility. His works everywhere exhibit comprehensive learning, 
united with perspicuity and terseness, and with that practical 
sagacity and tact which are essential to the success of every 
teacher. In this respect he differs widely from Matthiae ; whose 
Grammar is a vast mass of excellent materials, which the author 
has not known how to reduce to order and philosophic method. 
In another respect Buttmann differs as widely from Thiersch, viz. 
in that he treats of the Greek language as it is found in the great 
body of Greek writers, with appropriate reference to the histori- 
cal changes which have taken place in it; while Thiersch has 
developed a theory of what he supposes the Greek must have been 
in the beginning, and strives to exhibit the subsequent language 
in conformity with this theory. Buttmann too has engrafted his 
own views and principles upon the general system and technical 
language of former Grammarians ; while Thiersch has in a meas- 
ure discarded former names and systems, and introduces the pu- 
pil to a new nomenclature, if not to a new system of things. It 
may be a matter of question with some, which of these methods 
is the most appropriate ; but there are probably few among prac- 
tical scholars, who will not regard it as a merit in Buttmann, 
that he pursued such a course. In Germany, the public voice 
would seem to have decided this and other like questions; for 
while the Grammar of Buttmann has passed through thirteen 
large editions, the corresponding ones of Thiersch and Matthiae 
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have as yet reached only the second. Of the similar work of 
Rost, three editions have appeared. It is a popular and useful 
compend of Greek grammar, luminous in its arrangement and 
generally correct in its details; but its statements are obviously 
the result of a less extensive and protracted course of personal 
observation, than those of Buttmann. 

“ The latter years of Buttmann’s life were embittered by severe 
physical suffering. His body was racked by rheumatic affections, 
which deprived him in a great measure of the use of his limbs, 
and finally terminated his days, Jan. 21, 1829. For several pre- 
ceding winters he had been confined to his house. The writer 
of these lines had the pleasure of an interview with him about a 
year before his death. He was seated before a table in a large 
armed chair, bolstered up with cushions, and with his feet on pil- 
lows ; before him was a book, the leaves of which his swollen 
and torpid hands were just able to turn over; while a member of 
his family acted as amanuensis. That book was his earliest work, 
the intermediate Grammar. He was in this way preparing the 
thirteenth edition, which he lived just long enough to complete. 
It isthis work, with these his last corrections, which is here pre- 
sented to the American public.” pp. 3-7. 


Of the manner:in which Mr Robinson has executed this 
translation, we cannot speak in terms of too high praise. He 
has not only conveyed the meaning of his author, but has 
done it in a style at once English, and neat and elegant 
English. The translation is evidently wrought with consum- 
mate ability and the most scrupulous care, and Mr Robinson 
has rendered a most valuable service to the good cause of 
classical learning. At the same time it must be confessed 
that the old-fashioned way of teaching Greek Grammar is so 
general and strongly rooted among us, that it will take some 
years before a method like Buttmann’s will even gain a hearing. 
That it must before long, and that a more just and liberal 
procedure in regard to classical learning must finally grow 
up, is self-evident ; if it does not, classical studies will fall 
into contempt. 

The great merit of this grammar may be summed up in a 
few words. It contains the results of wide and thorough 
investigation, well illustrated and admirably arranged, with- 
out running into a diffuse statement of all the steps taken in 
arriving at the conclusions, while nothing of importance to 
the practical scholar is omitted. The translation, as wé have 
before said, is an excellent one, and would alone place its 
author in the highest rank of learned men. 
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Art. VIII. —1. Address delivered before the Philanthropic 
and Dialectic Societies, at Chapel Hill, June 20, 1882. 
By the Hon. Wittiam Gaston. 


2. Address delivered before the Philanthropic and Dia- 
lectic Societies at Chapel Hill, N. C., June 20, 1833. 
By the Hon. Georce E. Bapcer. 


Eacu of these addresses contains evidences, not to be 
mistaken, of a great mind, disciplined by study, and chastened 
by correct and delicate taste. ‘They deserve particular men- 
tion, on account as well of the just and exalted views that 
they contain, as of the eloquent, dignified and flowing style 
in which they are written. 

By a joint regulation of the two literary societies estab- 
lished by the students of the university of North Carolina, 
each, in turn, appoints some one of its members to pronounce 
an oration, on the day preceding the annual commence- 
ment; a regulation creditable alike to the societies and to 
the college, and one which must be productive of much good, 
so long as the duty continues to be performed by gentlemen 
as adequate to its discharge as those who have hitherto been 
selected. The addresses that are the subject of this notice, 
were delivered by the appointment of these societies. We have 
seldom seen publications of the same character, that deserve 
to be more generally circulated and read. The topics are 
well selected, and discussed with singular ability. Lessons of 
wisdom are enforced with all the fervor of affection, and ren- 
dered attractive by gracefulness of illustration, and beauty of 
allusion. Manliness of sentiment, energy of thought and 
expression, elegance of style and classic purity of diction 
characterize them both. But above all, they are marked with 
a pure and exalted morality, which shines forth on nearly 
every page, and convinces us, that they are not only the pro- 
ductions of great, but of good men. 

Mr Gaston is more favorably, and perhaps more gener- 
ally known in New England, than any other politician in our 
country, who has been so short a period in public life as he 
was, and at a period so remote. As a powerful debater -——a 
temperate, wise and inflexibly honest politician, his fame is 
familiar to all who have devoted even a small portion of their 
time, to the political history of our country. He is remem- 
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bered as one of the ablest and most distinguished leaders of 
the opposition in the House of Representatives, at a period 
too, when that body was adorned, and the opposition was 
sustained by the wisdom and eloquence of Randolph, of 
Webster, of Pickering and other illustrious men, many of 
whom are now gathered to their fathers. There were giants 
in those days, and in the foremost rank, Mr Gaston stood 
preéminent. He is known also as the author of the very 
able and learned speech, on our “ Previous Question,” (“a 
hideous rule,’ perverted from its legitimate use by a tri- 
umphant faction) which he denounces as a monster, which, 
ushered into existence on the memorable night of the 27th 
of February, 1811, utterly supplanted the useless, harmless 
being whose name it usurped: — ‘‘a newly forged weapon, 
with which a mad majority, in the wantonness of power — at 
midnight — when all that was not passion was stupor, pro- 
ceeded in their career of legislation.”” Nor is his speech on 
the “ Loan Bill” forgotten : — neither is it like to be, so long 
as we retain taste to admire a bold, eloquent, vigorous and 
ingenious argument. 

But we must now speak more particularly of the ‘“ Ad- 
dress” before us. 

After a very neat and modest exordium, in which he states, 
that he would have declined the honor of their appointment 
could he have foreseen the unusual engagements, which added 
to the ordinary occupation of a busy life, left him little leisure 
to prepare anything worthy of the general expectation, and 
expressing his regret at being compelled either to disappoint 
their hopes entirely, or present himself before them without 
the full advantages of preparation, Mr Gaston proceeds to 
exhort his youthful auditors to be mindful that “ vigorous, 
diligent and persevering application is essential to the attain- 
ment of excellence in every pursuit, and to impress upon 
them that every man is the architect of his own fortune, the 
author of his own greatness or insignificance, happiness or 
misery. After having enforced these and many other excel- 
lent precepts, Mr Gaston controverts the “ miserable fallacy,” 
so fruitful and so favorite a theme with the fags in our col- 
leges and universities, that academical distinctions are not 
presages of excellence in after life. 


‘“* True it is,” he remarks, “‘ that those who have won the highest 
honors at College, do not always realize the hopes which these 
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glorious beginnings have excited. ‘The fair bloom of fairest 
fruit’ may be blasted by pestilent dews. Folly, vanity and vice, 
low pursuits and vulgar associations, indolence, intemperance, and 
debauchery, but too often debase and destroy the generous youth, 
who entered on life’s career, rich in academical distinctions, 
docile, ardent for fame, patient of labor, of manly purpose and 
noblest promise. Mourn over these moral wrecks. Lament the 
instability of all earthly good, the frail character of all human 
excellence. Weep for those who have fallen from their high 
estate, but say not it was folly in them thus to have risen. True 
it is also, that it sometimes, though very rarely happens, that 
those who have been idle during their academicai course, have, by 
extraordinary exertion, retrieved their early neglect and in the 
end outstripped others who started in the race far ahead. These 
are the exceptions —they furnish cause: to humble arrogance, 
check presumption, banish despair, and encourage reformation. 
But so surely as a virtuous life usually precedes a happy death, so 
surely it will be found, that within the College precincts is laid 
the groundwork of that preéminence afterward acquired in the 
strife of men, and that College distinctions are not only good tes- 
timony of the fidelity with which College duties have been per- 
formed, but the best presages and pledges of excellence on a 
more elevated and extensive field of action. In defiance there- 
fore, of all the lures of pleasure, and seductive suggestion of 
sloth, let active, persevering industry be the habit of your lives. 
Form this habit here, and cherish and preserve it ever after- 
wards. 

** But however earr2stly you are thus exhorted to diligence, 
let it not be forgotten, that diligence itself is but a subordinate 
quality, and derives its chief value from the end to which it 
is directed, and the motives by which it is impelled. It is 
diligence in a good cause only that is commendable. The 
first great maxim of human conduct, that which it is all-impor- 
tant to impress on the understandings of young men, and re- 
commend to their hearty adoption, is, above all things, in all 
circumstances, and under every emergency, to preserve a clean 
heart and an honest purpose. Integrity, firm, determined in- 
tegrity, is that quality, which of all others, raises man to the 
highest dignity of his nature, and fits him to adorn and bless 
the sphere in which he is appointed to move. Without it, 
neither genius nor learning, neither the gifts of God, nor hu- 
man exertions, can avail aught for the accomplishment of the 
great objects of human existence. Integrity is the crowning 
virtue — integrity is the pervading principle which ought to 
“regulate, guide, control, and vivify, every impulse, desire and 
action. Honesty is sometimes spoken of asa vulgar virtue; and 
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perhaps that honesty, which barely refrains from outraging the 
positive rules ordained by society for the protection of property, 
and which ordinarily pays its debts and performs its engagements, 
however useful and commendable a quality, is not to be numbered 
among the highest efforts of human virtue. But that integrity 
which, however tempting the opportunity, or however secure 
against detection, no selfishness nor resentment, no lust of power, 
place, favor, profit or pleasure can cause to swerve from the strict 
rule of right, is the perfection of man’s moral nature. In this 
sense, the poet was right, when he pronounced ‘ an honest man 
the noblest work of God.’ It is almost inconceivable what an 
erect and independent spirit this high endowment communicates 
to the man, and what a moral intrepidity and vivifying energy it 
imparts to his character. ‘There is a family alliance between all 
the virtues, and perfect integrity is always followed by a train of 
goodly qualities, frankness, benevolence, humanity, patriotism, 
promptness to act, and patience to endure. In moments of public 
need, these indicate the man who is worthy of universal confidence. 
Erected on such a basis, and built up of such materials, fame is 
enduring. Such is the fame of our Wasnineron, of the man 
‘inflexible to ill and obstinately just.’ While, therefore, other 
monuments, intended to perpetuate human greatness, are daily 
mouldering into dust, and belie the proud inscriptions which they 
bear, the solid granite pyramid of his glory lasts from age to age, 
imperishable, seen afar off, looming high over the vast desert, a 
mark, a sign, and a wonder, for the way-farers through this pil- 
grimage of life.” pp. 6, 7. 


To those of his auditors whom he represents as “ standing 
at the threshold and waiting with eager impatience the signal 
for'entrance upon life” ; who panting for renown, long “ to 
read their history in a nation’s eyes,” Mr Gaston thus ad- 
dresses himself. 


** But it is when these peaceful shades shall have been left be- 
hind, and the fitful course of busy life begun, that seductions will 
be presented under every form by which inexperience, infirmity of 
purpose, and facility of disposition, can be waylaid. Then is the 
crisis of the young man’s fate — then is the time to take his stand, 
to seize his vantage ground. If he can then defy the allurements 
of cupidity, sensuality and ambition, the laugh of fools, the arts ot 
parasites, and the contagion of improbity; then indeed, may he 
hope, 

‘In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As in a boundless theatre to run 
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The great career of justice — 

And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hold his course unfaltering.’ 


** So sweet are the notes of human praise, and so abhorrent the 
tones of reproach, that it is among the highest efforts of magna- 
nimity to pursue the straight forwa:d course of duty without being 
turned aside by commendation or reproot, by flattery or calumny. 
Whatever be our journey through life, like the princes in the 
Eastern tale ascending the mountain in search of the wondrous 
bird, we are sure to hear around us the confused sounds of bland- 
ishment and solicitation, of menace and insult, until with many 
of us, the giddy head is turned, and we are converted into monu- 
ments of warning to those who are to follow us in life’s adventure. 
Rare indeed is that moral courage, which, like the prudent Pari- 
sade, closes its ears against the impression of these sounds, and 
casts not an eye behind until its destined course be accomplished. 
Rare, however, as may be this excellence, and in its perfection 
perhaps unattainable, there can be no true dignity and decision of 
character without a near approach to it. Let youth be ever mod- 
est, ever deferential to the counsels, the suggestions and the claims 
of others. But in matters of right and wrong, whatever be the 
lures, the taunts, or the usages of the world, or whatever the sup- 
posed inconveniences of singularity, let judgment and conscience 
always rule with absolute sway. Carry this maxim with you 
through life, whatever be the station you are to occupy, or the 
business you are to pursue; and carry with it another kindred 
maxim, rely for success in your undertakings, not on the patron- 
age of others, but on your own capacity, resolution, diligence, 
and exertions. Rise by merit, or rise not at all.’ pp. 8, 9. 


The next extract that we make, contains a glowing picture 
of a demagogue, painted to the life. Never have we seen 
these vampyres that cling and prey upon the body politic 
exhibited in a stronger light — nor have we ever known their 
treasonable practices painted in more glowing colors. We 
say treasonable, for we believe the republic is in greater dan- 
ger, from the insidious attacks of these sycophantic panders 
to vulgar prejudices and popular error, than from nullification, 
secession, foreign invasion or civil war. 


*** How wretched,’ exclaims the Poet of Nature, ‘is that poor 
man who hangs on Princes’ favors.’ Miserable is the condition 
of every being who hangs on the favors of creatures like himself. 
Deserve, and strive by desert to win, the esteem of your fellow- 
men. ‘Thus acquired, it decorates him who obtains, and blesses 
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those who bestow it. To them it is returned in faithful service, 
and to him it comes in aid of the approbation of conscience to 
animate diligence and reward exertion. Those too, who engage 
in public service, are bound to cherish a hearty sympathy with the 
wants, feelings, comforts and wishes of the people, whose welfare 
is committed to their charge. It is essential for the preservation 
of that confidence which ought to subsist between the principal 
and the agent, the constituent and the representative, that all 
haughtiness and reserve should be banished from their intercourse. 
It sometimes happens, that he who has lived too constantly among 
books, manifests a disgust in an association with the uneducated 
and unrefined, which mortifies and repels them. This is absurd 
in him, and unjust to them. It is absurd, for he ought to know, 
and know well, those for whom, and upon whom, he expects to 
act — they constitute, in fact, one of the first and most appropriate 
objects of his study ; and it is unjust, for not unfrequently under 
this roughness which shocks the man of books, is to be found a 
stock of practical information, in which he is miserably deficient. 
Banish then, all superciliousness, for it is criminal and ridiculous. 
Honestly seek to serve your country, for it is glorious to advance 
the good of your fellow-men, and thus, as far as feeble mortals 
may, act up to the great example of Him to whose image and like- 
ness you are made. Seck also, by all honest arts, to win their con- 
fidence, but beware how you ever prefer their favor to their service. 
The high road of service is indeed laborious, exposed to the rain 
and sun, the heat and dust ; while the by-path of favor has appa- 
rently at first, much the same direction, and is bordered with 
flowers and sheltered by trees, ‘cooled with fountains and mur- 
muring with water-falls.. No wonder, then, that like the son of 
Abensina, in Johnson’s beautiful Apologue, the young adventurer 
is tempted to try the happy experiment of ‘uniting pleasure with 
business, and gaining the rewards of diligence without suffering 
its fatigues.’ But once entered upon, the path of favor, though 
found to decline more and more from its first direction, is pursued 
through all its deviations, till at length even the thought of return 
to the road of service is utterly abandoned. To court the fondness 
of the people, is found, or supposed to be, easier than to merit their 
approbation. Meanly ambitious of public trust, without the virtues 
to deserve it; intent on personal distinction, and having forgotten 
the ends for which alone it is worth possessing, the miserable being 
concentered all in self, learns to pander to every vulgar prejudice, 
to advocate every popular error, to chime in with every dominant 
party, to fawn, flatter and deceive, and becomes a demagogue. 
How wretched is that poor being who hangs on the people’s favor ! 
All manliness of principle has been lost in this long course of 
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meanness; he dare not use his temporary popularity for any put 
poses of public good, in which there may be a hazard of forfeiting 
it; and the very eminence to which he is exalted, renders bur 
more conspicuous his servility and degradation. However clear 
the convictions of his judgment, however strong the admonitions of 
his, as yet, not thoroughly stifled conscience, not these, not the law 
of God, nor the rule of right, nor the public good — but the caprice 
of his constituents, must be his only guide. Having risen by arti- 
fice, and conscious of no worth to support him, he is in hourly 
dread of being supplanted in the favor of the deluded multitude by 
some more cunning deceiver. And such, sooner or later, is sure 
to be his fate. At some unlucky moment, when he bears his 
blushing honors thick upon him, (and well may such honors blush!) 
he is jerked from his elevation by some more dexterous demagogue, 
and falls unpitied, never to rise again. And can this be the lot of 
him who has been here trained to admire and love high-minded 
excellence — who has been taught by high classical authority to 
regard with the same fearless and immoveable indifference, the 
stern countenance of the tyrant and the wicked ardor of the mul- 
titude, and who has learned from a yet higher and holier authority, 
to hold fast on ‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, to 
abhor that which is evil and cleave to that which is good?’ Be- 
lieve me, however, this is no fancy picture. The original may be 
found in the world every day. Nor will it surprise those who have 
had occasion to see how the vain heart is swoln, and the giddy 
head turned, how honesty of purpose and manliness of spirit are 
perverted by popular applause. It is but the first step that costs. 
Once yield to the suggestion, that a little deceit or prevarication, 
a slight sacrifice of principle and independence, a compromise of 
conscience in matters not absolutely fundamental, may be excused, 
when the immediate gain is obvious and the end in view important, 
and the downward path becomes every day more and more smooth, 
until, in its descent, it reach the very abyss of vulgar, trading, 
intriguing, electioneering, office-hunting politicians. If in this 
lowest depth a lower deep can be found, none of us, I am sure, 
have the curiosity to explore it.” pp. 9-11. 


We know not whether to admire most, the lofty sentiments 
that the orator here endeavors to inculcate, or the manly in- 
dignation with which he scorns the servile and degraded herd 
of fawning demagogues, and their debasing practices. The 
evil which is here alluded to, and which Mr Gaston so feel- 
ingly deprecates, is not confined to the state of which he 
speaks. It exists in every portion of our country :—in 
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every village is its influence felt. It is moreover a growing 
evil— one of fearful and abiding interest, which if not ar- 
rested, may, at no very remote day, be attended with results 
the most disastrous. Why then do our writers and lecturers 
so seldom allude to it? Why, when such corruption exists 
in every part of our republic, do they seek themes for their 
vssays and discourses in the abuses of the monarchies of 
Europe? Is it, that they have not boldness — like the gen- 
tleman of whom we have just spoken, (whose independence 
cannot be too highly commended), to hazard their popular- 
ity, by confronting these juntos of charlatans, who “ band 
together under the names of men, and wear the livery, and 
put on the badges of their leaders”? Can it be that they 
have taken the first step in “ that downward path of easy 
descent,’ which leads to the lowest depth? Or can it be 
that the beam is in their own eye? If so, it is full time it 
were “ cast out,” that they may see clearly to take the mote 
out of their brother’s eye. 

We do not magnify the evils that must follow from the 
artifices of these unworthy men, who live, but to delude the 
multitude. History attests the truth of our observations. 
The fairest monuments of freedom have ever been destroyed 
by their machinations. ‘The demagogues of Rome, not 
Cesar, paved the way to the Emperor’s throne. They cor- 
rupted the people —he subjected them to the bondage, for 
which their flatterers had prepared them. We will close our 
notice of Mr Gaston’s address, with one more extract. With 
reference to the disturbances which at that time agitated our 
country, after giving a short and rapid sketch of the dangers 
most to be dreaded, he thus expresses himself: — 





“ As yet, the sentiment so deeply planted in the hearts of our 
honest yeomanry, that union is strength, has not been uprooted. 
As yet, they acknowledge the truth, and feel the force of the 
homely, but excellent aphorism, ‘ United we stand, divided we fall.’ 
As yet, they take pride in the name of ‘the United States’ — in 
the recollection of the fields that were won, the blood which was 
poured forth, and the glory which was gained in the common cause, 
and under the common banner of a united country. May God, in 
his mercy, forbid that I, or you, my friends, should live to see the 
day, when these sentiments and feelings shall be extinct! When- 
ever that day comes, then is the hour at hand, when this glorious 
Republic, this at once national and confederated Republic, which 
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for nearly half a century has presented to the eyes, the hopes, and 
the gratitude of man, a more brilliant and lovely image than Plato, 
or More, or Harrington, ever feigned or fancied, shall be like a 
tale that is told, like a vision that hath passed away. But these 
sentiments and feelings are necessarily weakened, and in the end 
must be destroyed, unless the moderate, the good and the wise 
unite to ‘frown indignantly upon the first dawnings of every at- 
tempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together its various parts.’ 
Threats of resistance, secession, separation — have become com- 
mon as household words, in the wicked and silly violence of pub- 
lic declaimers. The public ear is familiarized, and the public 
mind will soon be accustomed, to the detestable suggestion of 
Disunion! Calculations and conjectures, what may the East do 
without the South, and what ray the South do without the East, 
sneers, menaces, reproaches, and recriminations, all tend to the 
same fatalend! What can the East do without the South? What 
can the South do without the East? They may do much; they 
may exhibit to the curiosity of political anatomists, and the pity 
and wonder of the world, the ‘disjecta membra,’ the sundered 
bleeding limbs, of a once gigantic body instinct with life, and 
strength, and vigor. They can furnish to the philosophic historian, 
another melancholy and striking instance of the political axiom, 
that all republican confederacies have an inherent and unavoida- 
ble tendency todissolution. ‘They will present fields and occasions 
for border wars, for leagues and counter-leagues, for the intrigues 
of petty statesmen, the struggles of military chiefs, for confisca- 
tions, insurrections, and deeds of darkened hue. They will glad- 
den the hearts of those who have proclaimed, that men are not fit 
to govern themselves, and shed a disastrous eclipse on the hopes 
of rational freedom throughout the world.” 


“If it must be so, let parties and party men continue to quarrel 
with little or no regard to the public good. They may mystify 
themselves and others with disputations on political economy, 
proving the most opposite doctrines to their own satisfaction, and 
perhaps, to the conviction of no one else on earth. They may 
deserve reprobation for their selfishness, their violence, their er- 
rors, or their wickedness. ‘They may do our country much harm. 
They may retard its growth, destroy its harmony, impair its char- 
acter, render its institutions unstable, pervert the public mind, and 
deprave the public morals. These are, indeed, evils, and sore 
evils, but the principle of life remains, and will yet struggle with 
assured success, over these temporary maladies. Still we are 
great, glorious, united and free; still we have a name that is re- 
vered abroad and loved at home—a name which is a tower of 
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strength to us against foreign wrong, and a bond of internal union 
and harmony —a name, which no enemy pronounces but with 
respect, and which no citizen hears, but with a throb of exulta- 
tion. Still we have that blessed Constitution, which, with all its 
pretended defects, and all its alleged violations ‘has conferred more 
benefit on man, than ever yet flowed from any other human insti- 
tution — which has established justice, insured domestic tranquilli- 
ty, provided for the common defence, promoted the general wel- 
fare, and which, under God, if we be true to ourselves, will 
insure the blessings of Liberty to us and our posterity. 

“Surely, such a Country, and such a Constitution, have claims 
upon you, my friends, which cannot be disregarded. I entreat 
and adjure you then, by all that is near and dear to you on earth 
— by all the obligations of patriotism — by the memory of your 
fathers, who fell in the great and glorious struggle — for the sake 
of your sons, whom you would not have to blush for your degen- 
eracy — by all your proud recollections of the past, and all your 
fond anticipations of the future renown of our nation — preserve 
that Country, uphold that Constitution. Resolve, that they shall 
not be lost while in your keeping, and may God Almighty 
strengthen you to fulfil that vow!” pp. 15, 16. 


Mr Badger’s ‘“ Address’? is in every respect worthy of 
being placed by the side of Mr Gaston’s. It is full of good 
advice, and abounds in sentiments of the most exalted char- 
acter; and though the author’s earnestness has lent a glow 
of warm coloring to his language, the reader need have no 
fear, however fastidious his taste, of having it shocked by the 
turgid bombast, the “empty sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing,” so common in productions of this kind. It is earnest, 
energetic and impressive ; and full of those sentiments, elo- 
quently set forth, which not only please and persuade, but 
which give to impulse, purpose and firm resolve. 

Although Mr Badger, from his never having entered politi- 
cal life, is, comparatively, but little known, in this part of our 
country ; in North Carolina, he has for some years been re- 
garded, — and justly so— preéminent among those who con- 
stitute the chief ornament and boast of the legal profession 
in that State. At a very early age, (nineteen, we think) he 
was, by special favor, admitted to the bar, and it was not long 
before he won for himself its highest honors. 

As an advocate, we have seldom known his equal. Ready 
in debate, of ardent temper and graceful elocution ; skilful in 
turning the force of an argument against the party using it, 
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and possessed withal of a rich genius, his eloquence as de- 
scribed by his biographer, makes his own excitement irresisti- 
bly contagious, and carries captive the minds of a jury. But 
it is not as an advocate alone, that Mr Badger is distinguish- 
ed. As a lawyer, he is profound and various in his acquisi- 
tions. A great admirer, and diligent student of the principles 
of the common law, and of the written wisdom of its sages, 
his mind is deeply imbued with their learning. His arguments 
on points of law, are distinguished for accuracy of arrange- 
ment, energy, and ingenuity ; for cogent reasoning, and 
powerful illustrations, and application of principles. We 
may, in speaking of the efforts of his mind, apply without 
flattery, the observation of Mr Justice Buller in allusion to 
one of the great lights of the law; that by him, “ principles 
are stated, reasoned upon, enlarged and explained, until those 
who hear him, are lost in admiration at the stretch and 
strength of the human understanding.” 

Thus much we deemed it necessary to premise of Mr 
Badger. We next proceed to make an extract from his 
address, and we can but regret, that the limits that are pre- 
scribed to us, prevent us from making such copious extracts 
as we could wish. 

Mr Badger, if his “ address,” urges upon his auditors the 
necessity of diligent and continued study, not only through 
their collegiate course — during which sufficient knowledge 
is gained to serve as such an introduction to science as may 
afterwards be improved into a full acquaintance with her 
riches — but after they shall have entered upon the active 
duties of life. 

He proceeds to delineate the state of learning, of the elo- 
quence of the bar, and of popular and of legislative assemblies, 
in a manner not calculated to gratify national vanity, though 
we are compelled to acknowledge his general accuracy. Our 
newspapers are not suffered to escape, so far as they encour- 
age the false taste which abounds in our oratory, and counte- 
nance our declaimers in boasting of our national superiority. 
“It were well,” as is remarked by an able writer, “if this 
rhodomontade were confined to newspapers ; but strangers 
may well call our taste in question, when they see a grave 
biographer quote, as a most happy illustration of the powers 
of a late distinguished southern orator, what was said of him 
by another orator from the same State, namely, that ‘“ he was 
Shakspeare and Garrick combined.” 
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We are compelled, for want of room, to pass over Mr 
Badger’s excellent reflections on the press, as a means of 
enlightening and influencing public opinion, and to close our 
notice with a single extract. 

After pointing out the course that every good citizen should 
pursue, the better to enable him to correct abuses, and coun- 
teract practices prejudicial in their tendency, Mr Badger con- 
tinues, 


“You must feel yourselves, gentlemen, by your position and 
political privileges, called always to battle for sound doctrine. 
Your good sense, if plainly exercised, will teach you that no 
doctrine can be sound, which does not lead to wholesome practice ; 
no government free, which is liable to dictation ; and no people 
long happy, who are led by demagogues. And you will have no 
great difficulty in determining, that those, whose declared and 
written opinions, uttered with all the fire of eloquence, and the 
solemnity of apparent sincerity, may be found on every side of most 
important questions, who have acted asif all power in their own 
hands was rightful— in the hands of others, usurpation ; who, 
in the midst of these suspicious contradictions in conduct and 
opinion, have ever confidently demanded the support of the nation, 
and have not hesitated today to ask assent to positions directly 
oppesite to others as strenuously maintained yesterday: you will, 
I say, easily determine, that such men, if not very unfaithful, are 
at least very incompetent guides, and deny them your confidence. 
You will readily understand, when questions arise upon the 
meaning of the fundamental law, that the sense put upon it from 
the commencement of its operation — a sense for years unques- 
tioned — never questioned but by excited or interested portions 
of the people — and uniting in its support the clear and concurr- 
ing judgment of the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary 
of the Union — you will readily perceive, that this exposition 
(whatever it be) so sanctioned by opinion and practice, must be 
the true one, or else that all attempts at exposition are vain, and 
society must be dissolved. Nor will you be misled by subtle doc- 
trines, couched in language unusual and unintelligible to plain 
men — which no one can explain, however he may affect to under- 
stand ; and you will firmly repel every effort to arm you, upon no 
better foundation than vociferation and paradox, against the ordi- 
nary laws and judges of property. Despite of these and other 
arts, you will hold fast your integrity ; you will realize, that peace, 
domestic tranquillity, and regular tribunals to administer laws, are 
objects of great value, however underrated they may be, — that 
it is quite possible for a people not to be prosperous and happy, 
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though blessed with ceaseless agitation; that mobs may err in 
opinion and in practice ; and that those who most loudly urge in- 
ternal dissension, are often men to whom any change will be desi- 
rable ; and therefore, you wil] always be found on the side of the 
laws and the constitution. The jargon, indeed, by which it is 
attempted to transfer to politics the impracticable speculations of 
the most abstruse portions of metaphysics, can be only exceeded 
in folly, by the pompous political declamations, the solemn proces- 
sions, and the oratory of the human race, which marked the 
first French revolution : and from considering that era, you may 
learn a useful lesson — that, when the order of society is broken 
up, and men are forced out of that sphere of daily duties for 
which providence designed them, sententious morality, however 
lofty, is no security against crime ; and that there is but one step, 
and that a short one, between the theoretical absurdity, and the 
practical cruelty of the mob.” pp. 13, 14. 


We discover in this extract, the same lofty spirit and manly 
independence, that we so much admired in Mr Gaston’s ad- 
dress. So long as such men as Mr Gaston and Mr Badger 
are willing to devote a portion of their time to instruct, by 
their precepts and their example, those who are to be the 
future statesmen and jurists of our country, we have no 
fear for the safety of the republic. It is to be regretted that 
the sphere of usefulness of these gentlemen is circumscribed 
by the limits of their native State. North Carolina, has ever 
heen too selfish with her great men. She has for the most 
part banished from her state councils, those of her politicians 
who might impede the proper administration of her home 
affairs, and sent them into honorable exile at Washington ; 
thus monopolizing to herself, the virtue, the talents, and the 
wisdom that should of right belong to the whole country. 
True, she has sometimes departed from this policy, and in 
doing so, has sent to the national councils, gentlemen, who 
for their wisdom, their learning, their accomplishments and 
their patriotism, would have reflected honor and lustre, upon 
the legislation of any country, in the days of its greatest 
wisdom. In this class, may be numbered the elder Iredell, 
and Henderson, and Gaston, and Stanley,* the late lamented 


*We discover from an obituary notice of Mr Stanley in a Newberne 
paper, that in January, 1827, the House of Commons of the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, of which Mr Stanley was Spe aker, went into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, purposely to afford him an opportunity of delivering his 
sentiments on the subject then under consideration. Public expectation was 
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Stanley, who expired in a blaze of eloquence, while address- 
ing the assembly in which he stood unequalled and unri- 
valled ; consumed by the fires of his own mind. 





Art. IX. — Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States, with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional 
History of the Colonies and States before the Adoption of 
the Constitution. By Joseru Srory, LL. D. Dane Pro- 
fessor of Law in Harvard University. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: 1833. 3 vols. 


Ir is said that James Otis, upon reading Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, on their early reception in this country, — whither 
according to Burke nearly half of the first impression was 
sent — ran into Court with the volumes in his hands, exclaim- 
ing, that, had they appeared before, they would have saved 
him years of study. All who have looked at the dreary pages 
of Finch, long considered as the fittest elementary book in 
the law, or the more modern and comprehensive Institutes 
of Wood, which succeeded the former as the text-book of 
the student, will respond from their hearts to the enthusias- 
tic approbation of Otis. To Blackstone we are indebted for 
a work, that has become a classic in the language. Under 
the illumination of its admirable method and clear style, the 
student may salute with pleasure the labors before him, nor 
deem the ‘gladsome light of jurisprudence’ far removed. 
The varied charms of its composition, the fulness of its illus- 
trations and the importance of its subject, not without their 
influence upon the student, ever make it a source of rich 
pleasures to the scholar, while the lawyer repairs to it 
with fondness as the readiest introduction to the general 
principles of his profession and as furnishing an outline, 


excited to a high pitch. He rose with his usual dignity and self-possession, 
and uttered a few sentences, when his speech became difficult and indistinct. 
He paused — endeavored to proceed —again paused — again attempted to 
speak — but in vain. The melancholy truth flashed upon every mind ; — he 
was struck with palsy! Since that memorable day, he lingered, sorely smit- 
ten, the wreck of his former self, sinking day a day in mind and body, 
strength and intellect under this grievous infliction, until the 2d of August, 
when the lamp of life, after long flickering in the socket, blazed up for a mo- 
ment, and was then extinct forever. 
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where, as on a map, may be traced, with all their distinctive 
lines and colorings, the relations of the different parts to 
the whole. Further, we turn to Blackstone, notwithstand- 
ing his slavish leaning to the crown and nobility — a weak- 
ness that cannot be disguised, — for the fullest and most ac- 
curate account of what is properly called the English Consti- 
tution, by which is meant that collection of principles, which 
control the complex relations of the different departments 
of government, conferring upon the king his ngular prerog- 
atives of honor and power, and confirming to the subject his 
invaluable liberties, establishing the important functions of 
the legislature, where meet the hereditary counsellors of the 
realm and the chosen representatives of the people, and the 
no less important functions of the Judiciary. These princi- 
ples, as is well known, are not found in any written code, 
compact, or constitution, so called, but, undergoing constant 
modifications, partly from the legislature and partly from the 
silent action of the times, have been handed down from 
earliest days, or to use the prescriptive phrase of the lawyer, 
from days, whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, in company with that vast system called the law, 
whose object is the definition, the establishment and the pro- 
tection of rights. 

Allusions are often made to the points of resemblance be- 
tween the situations of Mr Justice Blackstone, Vinerian 
Professor of Law, at Oxford, and Mr Justice Story, Dane 
Professor of Law at Cambridge. The professorships filled 
by these gentlemen, were both founded by eminent lawyers, 
who devoted to them the proceeds of many years of labor (the 
life of our American founder is happily yet spared to us) upon 
extensive abridgements of the law, to the end that the science 
they loved may never fail of learned and enlightened cultiva- 
tors. The fruit of the Vinerian professorship was Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. The work, now before us, is, to our Consti- 
tution, all that Blackstone’s Commentaries were to the 
English Constitution, and, we believe, will draw forth lan- 
guage as full and flattering as that of James Otis, though, 
we doubt if a lawyer of the present day would make the like 
proclamation of his opinion. 

We have delayed noticing Judge Story’s work, that we 
might have a better opportunity to examine it, and because 
other calls prevented our giving it that attention, which the 
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subject, the author and the execution claim. It is now nearly 
a year since its first appearance, during which time, it has 
had, we have understood, an extensive sale, and has already 
gained the favorable regard of the public. If there ever was 
a time, when a sound and full survey and exposition of our 
Constitution were wanted, it is the present, when we find our- 
selves in the midst of perplexities, springing from a miscon- 
ception and perversion of the Constitution, such as have 
caused many of the wise and good to despair of the republic. 
Grounds have been assumed, which, if supported, will impair 
tae security of this fair fabric of the handiwork of men, if it 
does not give it over to certain destruction. The discussion 
of the interests put in jeopardy by these movements, has 
been attended by constant appeals to the great instrument 
under which we live and have hitherto so well prospered. 
The most contradictory constructions have been put upon 
some of its leading clauses and phrases, many of which, if 
admitted, tend utterly to raze out and expunge the great 
principles of union, upon which this frame of government 
was built, bringing us back to the imbecility of the confed- 
eration, to those “days of nothingness and distress, when 
we were fast losing credit abroad, as we had long since lost 
it at home, and when the associated States were so aban- 
doned to selfishness and indifference to the interests of the 
whole, as to be brought to their senses only by the alarming 
stroke of rebellion. We allude to the insurrection of Shayes, 
which is often pronounced the impulsive cause of the forma- 
tion of the present Constitution. 

The appearance of the present work is opportune. It is 
such as the public much wanted. Besides the increased 
attention drawn to its subject by our domestic politics, 
there is another reason for its favorable reception, arising 
from the quantity of materials which have accumulated 
on our Constitution. Though this has not yet been in exist 
ence for a half century, there has accrued a heap of illustra- 
tive matter and commentary, and of matter and commentary 
not illustrative, the arrangement of which would balk a com- 
mon industry and which render a search into a constitutional 
principle, not, what it ought to be, a resort to an exposition 
of clearness and brevity, that shall have something in com- 
mon with the text, but a tedious examination of ephemeral 
essays and forgotten speeches, to be found only in the collec- 
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tions of a hoarder of pamphlets, or of some public institu- 
tions. Our Constitution has been the common theme for 
scribblers ever since its adoption ; its principles being made 
the constant topics of the newspapers, and of the every-day 
thoughts and conversation of the people. Like the pages of 
the Civil Law, or of a favorite classic, it can no longer be 
enjoyed in its simple text, but must be explored and dug out 
through the incumbent masses of glosses, notes and commen- 
taries, which the ingenuity and industry of men have piled 
over it. Of most of the authors of these, we might say in 
the words of the librarian of the convent, in the Lettres 
Persannes, when asked by Rica, after surveying the ample 
stores of interpreters of the scriptures, whether there still 
remained any doubts on any points contested. ‘These in- 
terpreters,” said the librarian, “ never searched the scriptures 
for what ought to be believed, but for what they did believe 
themselves. They did not consider them as a book wherein 
were contained the doctrines which they ought to receive, but 
as a work which might be made to authorize their own conclu- 
sions.” We may be thankful that the heap on our Constitu- 
tion has not yet swelled to that number of camel-loads which 
hardly sufficed to contain the volumes of the Roman law 
previous to the spendid undertaking of Justinian, so that its 
arrangement was still possible to private industry. 

Such being the want of the public, we cannot be too 
thankful that a man like Judge Story has undertaken the 
present work. Much of the task was uninviting, even to 
one of his fondness for labor, though there was more that, to 
one of his powers and studies, could not be other than pleas- 
ant. Besides the importance belonging to questions of 
constitutional law, from the bearing they have upon the 
affairs of a great people, they afford, from their intrinsic 
character, scope for the display of the highest order of mind. 
Free from that technicality, which is attached to most ques- 
tions of law, they call for efforts of the severest reason, and a 
deep and broad examination of principles, with a liberality 
and expansion of view, which shall take in the whole past his- 
tory and future prospects of the Constitution, and which 
oftener characterize the statesman than the lawyer. To the 
mere lawyer they certainly do not belong. With deep learn- 
ing in what may be called the technicalities of the law, Judge 
Story has a mind, which rises at once to the principles of the 
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subject he has in hand, and which appears ever in its element, 
when engaged in any discussions like those on constitutional 
law. ‘There is also a remarkable glow, derived from his own 
ardent feelings, which he infuses into the driest examinations, 
and which is perpetually showing itself in a lively expression 
or a vivid turn of thought. What with another would be a 
mere skeleton, with form alone, under his hands assumes 
warmth and color. His reasoning is not brought home to us 
simply by its demonstration ; but also by the engaging man- 
ner in which it is set forth. We are led by it in pleasant 
bonds. 

Judge Story has not shrunk from any research by which he 
could elucidate his subject. The references with which his 
pages are crowded bear ample witness to the extent of his 
labors. It has been said that there is probably no library in 
this country where the pages of Gibbon may be verified. 
We could not assent to this remark without feelings of hu- 
rility for our country, unless a full excuse could be found 
in the comparative infancy of our literary establishments, and 
the enormous expense attendant upon completing that cir- 
cle of books in which a man, like Gibbon, moved. But we 
venture to say, (and here we can find no such flattering unc- 
tion as above, the productions being American in their sub- 
ject and printing) that the difficulty of answering the 
references of the present work from any single library, will 
fall littl short of that of verifying the “‘ Decline and Fall.” 
After the Federalist and the masterly judgments, of Chief 
Justice Marshall, which shed such a silvery light over the 
whole subject, most of the authorities relied upon are of a 
fugitive kind, forgotten pamphlets, magazines and speech- 
es, all of which must be thoroughly bolted and sifted in 
order to gain the solitary fact or argument that gives them 
but a questionable value. For the facts and arguments 
they unfold are too often, like Gratiano’s reasons, “ as 
two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall 
seek all day ere you shall find them, and when you have them 
they are not worth the search.” 

Of the essays of Hamilton, Jay and Madison, published in 
the Federalist, and of the judgments of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, Judge Story speaks in his preface, in terms of the 
highest praise. ‘The former, he says, have discussed the 
structure and organization of the national government in all 
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its departments, with admirable fulness and force. The lat- 
ter has expounded the limits of its powers and functions with 
unrivalled profoundness and felicity. ‘To the Federalist we 
are indebted, for an invaluable commentary upon the Consti- 
tution, as understood at the season of its adoption, and con- 
sequently for an introduction to the very intention of its 
founders, which, in the quaint language of the old law, is 
the key with which to unlock its meaning. In reading this 
we are carried back to the anxious days of the confederation, 
when the whole government was aptly represented in one 
of the pasquinades of the time, as a sinking edifice, with 
loosened rafters and falling roof, which left its inmates open 
to the rude visitings of every wind of Heaven. We see the 
evils painted from life, which the proposed Constitution 
was to remove and provide against in future. We are made 
sensible of the many trivial jealousies, prejudices and ob- 
jections, encountered by its friends, all of which were to be 
courted, or humored, or answered. ‘There is nowhere a more 
striking instance of the vanity of human argument and anx- 
iety than in the many, now proved futile, considerations 
urged against the Constitution. To many of these, upwards 
of | forty years have been offering a practical answer. Some 
have undergone a solemn judicial examination, while others 
have been as effectually ruled down by time, that greatest of 
innovators, who, in the words of Sir Matthew Hale, i is wiser 
than all the co-existing wits in the world. So much of the 
Federalist as could throw light on the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, and seemed to be of permanent importance, Judge 
Story has incorporated with his own pages, so as, ina great 
measure, to supersede reference to the original work. ‘There 
is in this, however, a grace, derived from its freshness and 
warmth of coloring beyond the reach of any art to snatch, and 
which will siill arrest the attention of every hearty student of 
the Constitution. 

The opinions of Chief Justice Marshall will ever be cherished 
as the authoritative exposition of the Constitution, second in 
value only to the text itself. During the long period for which 
he has presided in the Supreme Court, holding, with firm 
and even hand, the scales of a nation’s justice, a multitude 
of questions have arisen on the Constitution for judicial de- 
termination, all of which have been ably and zealously argued 
by counsel, learned in the law. In nearly all of these cases, 
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the Chief Justice has delivered the judgments of the Court, 
assigning, according to the admirable custom under our law, 
the reasons on which they rested. Such are their varied ex- 
cellences that we are at a loss how particularly to bestow 
our admiration. We see in thema clearness which flings 
over the whole subject a perfect day ; a severe logic, which 
by its closeness and precision makes us feel the truth of the 
saying of Leibnitz, that nothin.” approached so near the 
certainty of geometry, as the reaso. ng of the law ; a care 
ful attention to the discussions at .. ¢ bar, that the Court 
may not appear to neglect any of tie considerations urged, 
and a winning modesty and calmne‘s, which, appearing 
through the copious illustrations 2:.d dense argument, make 
one imagine himself listening to he speaking voice of the 
law, rather than to man. It may be reckoned among the 
happy circumstances attending the progress of our Constitu- 
tion, and which give us hope of its permanence, that it has 
fallen to Chief Justice Marshall to be its judicial expounder. 
By the suffrage of all he is elevated to be the head of the 
highest school of jurisprudence, that of constitutional law. 
And this has been by the unbiassed will of all parties, and, 
we may say, of two generations ; for, to us of this day, the 
venerable friend of Washington, the partaker in our revolu- 
tionary struggle, and the assistant in the formation of our 
Constitution, is but as a remnant, spared from the strewn 
ranks of our fathers. 

To the Chief Justice, with evident propriety, Judge Story 
has dedicated his work, in language expressing that strong 
veneration which he entertains in common with all, for his 
labors and person, warmed by the affectionate attachment 
arising from an uninterrupted intercourse, and association, of 
upwards of twentyone years, in the same high and congenial 
duties. At the conclusion of the dedication, which compre- 
hends a short survey of the character of the Chief Justice 
that will be a more durable monument to his fame, than brass 
or marble, Judge Story expresses a desire to record upon bis 
pages the memory of a friendship, which has for so many 
years been to him a source of inexpressible satisfaction, and 
which he indulges the hope may continue to accompany and 
cheer him to the close of life. 

Judge Tucker’s Commentaries on the Constitution, pub- 
lished as notes to his edition of Blackstone, and Mr Rawle’s 
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work are frequently referred to throughout the present vol- 
umes. ‘The notions of neither of these autho, however, are 
very elaborate or sound. Judge Tucker’s opinions are often 
cited by Southern politicians, some of whuse views also find 
support from Mr Rawle. Judge Story frequently differs 
from Judge Tucker, and several times enters into a labored 
examination of his reasoning, that he may show its fallacy or 
misapplication. An instance of this will be found in vol. Ist, 
p- 287, where Judge Tucker’s opinions upon the nature of our 
Constitution, holding it to be a federative compact among the 
States, are most ably criticised, and their obvious connexion 
pointed out with those gloomy doctrines, which have been 
hanging, as a dark cloud over the lines of our otherwise 
pleasant places. 

Judge Story, though he has referred frequently to Mr 
Rawle’s work, appears to put little trust in it. He seems 
only to use it as an authority cumulative upon other citations. 
With evidently a different degree of confidence, he refers to 
the masterly chapters of Kent on our Constitution. Of 
these he frequently speaks in terms of unqualified commen- 
dation, while the reliance which he places in them, as an au- 
thority, testifies his favorable opinion more powerfully than 
words. Yet there are occasions of difference of opinion. 
In a note of vol. 3d, p. 533, occur some strictures upon 
doctrines of Kent and Rawle on the subject of jurisdiction 
in cases of admiralty. In questions of admiralty, we may 
add, Judge Story holds a rank as undisputed as that of the 
Chief Justice in those of constitutional law. Mr Sergeant’s 
work on the Constitution, with the merits of which we are 
unacquainted, is referred to with respect. Mr Bayard’s little 
treatise was not published till after the appearance of these 
Commentaries, and is, in fact, but a school-book. 

The valuable collection of Debates on the Constitution by 
Mr Elliot, is a frequent authority. This contains the Debates 
in the conventions of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, North Carolina, and Virginia for the adoption of the 
Constitution, and also of the Federal Convention itself, 
illustrated by the opinions of twenty successive Con- 
gresses (such are the words of the title-page), by which 
are meant the opinions of Senators and Representatives, de- 
livered in Congress on constitutional questions, drawn from 


old files of the New York and Philadelphia newspapers, and 
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of the National Intelligencer. This collection presents in 
an accessible ape a large body of materials for illustrating 
the Constitution. Of quite a different character are the 
volumes of Mr Jefferson’s Correspondence, which contain, 
indeed, some interesting sketches of characters and events, 
reflecting light upon passages of constitutional history, but 
which are chiefly valuable as the authentic repository of the 
singular and wayward opinions of their distinguished author. 
Not the least important part of Judge Story’s work, are the 
acute examinations which he has given to these, many of 
which are founded in littie logic and less Jaw. 

We extract the following as an interesting example of the 
style of these criticisms. 


** Among the extraordinary opinions of Mr Jefferson, in regard 
to government in general, and especially to the government of the 
United States, none strikes the calm observer with more force, 
than the cool and calculating manner, in which he surveys the 
probable occurrence of domestic rebellions. ‘I am,’ he says, 
‘not a friend to a very energetic government. It is always op- 
pressive. It places the governors, indeed, more at their ease, at 
the expense of the people. The Jate rebellion in Massachusetts 
(in 1787) has given more alarm, than I think it should have done. 
Calculate, ihat one rebellion in thirteen States, in the course of 
eleven years, is but one for each State, in a century and a half. 
No country should be so long without one. Nor will any degree 
of power in the hands of government prevent insurrections.’ 
Letter to Mr Madison, in 1787, 2 Jefferson’s Corresp. 276. Is it 
not surprising, that any statesman should have overlooked the 
horrible evils, and immense expenses, which are attendant upon 
every rebellion ? The loss of life, the summary exercise of military 
power, the desolations of the country, and the inordinate expendi- 
tures, to which every rebellion must give rise? Is not the great 
object of every good government to preserve, and perpetuate 
domestic peace, and the security of property, and the reason- 
able enjoyment of private rights, and personal liberty? If a State 
is to be torn into factions, and civil wars, every eleven years, is 
not the whole Union to become a common sufferer? How, and 
when are such wars to terminate? Are the insurgents to meet 
victory or defeat? Has not history established the melancholy 
truth, that constant wars lead to military dictatorship, and despot- 
ism, and are inconsistent with the free spirit of republican govern- 
ments? If the tranquillity of the Union is to be disturbed every 
eleventh year by a civil war, what repose can there be for the 
citizens in their ordinary pursuits? Will they not soon become 
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tired of a republican government, which invites to such eternal 
contests, ending in blood, and murder, and rapine. One cannot 
but feel far more sympathy with the opinion of Mr Jefferson, in 
the same letter, in which he expounds the great political maxim, 
* Educate and inform the whole mass of the people.’ 2 Jefferson’s 


Corresp. 276.” Vol. III. pp. 199, 200. 


The reader who is interested in Mr Jefferson’s opinions, is 
referred to the notes in vol. 2d, p. 457, vol. 3d, pages 159 — 
164 — 307 — 407 — 476 — 700, and 748. The “ odd, per- 
verse antipathies,” in which they abound, are so exposed, as, 
we think, not a little to shake the authority of their author 
on constitutional questions. 

Judge Story’s plan is well exhibited in a short Preliminary 
Chapter, which we extract, as it gives in a condensed form 
an outline of the whole work. 


“The principal object of these Commentaries is to present a 
full analysis and exposition of the Constitution of Government of 
the United States of America. In order to do this with clear- 
ness and accuracy, it is necessary to understand, what was the 
political position of the several States, composing the Union, in 
relation to each other at the time of its adoption. This will nat- 
urally conduct us back to the American Revolution ; and to the 
formation of the Confederation consequent thereon. But if we 
stop here, we shall still be surrounded with many difficulties in 
regard to our domestic institutions and policy, which have grown 
out of transactions of a much earlier date, connected on one side 
with the common dependence of all the Colonies upon the British 
Empire, ‘and on the other with the particular charters of govern- 
ment and internal legislation, which belonged to each Colony, as 
a distinct sovereignty, and which have impressed upon each pecu- 
liar habits, opinions, attachments, and even prejudices. Traces of 
these peculiarities are everywhere discernible in the actual juris- 
prudence of each State ; and are silently or openly referred to in 
several of the provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 
In short, without a careful review of the origin and constitutional 
and juridical history of all the colonies, of the principles common 
to all, and of the diversities, which were no less remarkable in all, 
it would be impossible fully to understand the nature and objects 
of the Constitution; the reasons on which several of its most 
important provisions are founded ; and the necessity of those 
concessions and compromises, which a desire to form a solid and 
perpetual Union has incorporated into its leading features. 

“The plan of the work will, therefore, naturally comprehend 
three great divisions. The first will embrace a sketch of the 
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charters, constitutional history, and ante-revolutionary jurispru- 
dence of the Colonies. The second will embrace a sketch of the 
constitutional history of the States during the Revolution, and the 
rise, progress, decline, and fall of the Confederation. The third 
will embrace the history of the rise and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion ; and a full exposition of all its provisions, with the reasons, 
on which they were respectively founded, the objections, by which 
they were respectively assailed, and such illustrations drawn from 
contemporaneous documents, and the subsequent operations of 
government, as may best enable the reader to estimate for himself 
the true value of each. In this way (as it is hoped) his judgment 
as well as his affections will be enlisted on the side of the Con- 
stitution, as the truest security of the Union, and the only solid 
basis, on which to rest the private rights, the public liberties, and 
the substantial prosperity of the people composing the American 
Republic.” pp. 1, 2. 

The part treating of the constitutional history of the Col- 
onies, is especially new. No work before has presented any 
connected and comprehensive view of this important divis- 
ion. The singular features, with their resemblances and 
diversities, which appear in the early charters, laws, and po- 
litical condition of the colonies, having their origin in the 
peculiar circumstances of the emigration of the first settlers 
and their marked character, leaving such indelible impres- 
sions upon all their institutions, have never before been col- 
lected in one group. We are now enabled to understand 
the true state of the country at the time of the formation of 
the Constitution, to appreciate the sacrifices and compro- 
mises made, to see the very elements out of which the pres- 
ent frame of government was built, and in fine, are filled 
with that knowledge and interest in the subject, which pre- 
pares us for the study of the Constitution, as adopted. 

The view of the constitutional history of the colonies oc- 
cupies only a portion of the first volume. The remainder 
of this volume, and the whole of the other two are taken up 
by the Commentaries on the Constitution. And here we have 
a full collection of all the facts and opinions that could illus- 
trate the subject, digested with method under their appro- 
priate heads, enlightened by luminous views and warmed by 
patriotic feelings. The materials, which we have described, 
are here thoroughly wrought up, from the dignified judg- 
ments of the Chief Justice, down to the motley bodies of 
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pamphlets and fustian stuff of speeches, which last form a 
medley little less heterogeneous than 


‘ 


“The ingredients of the cauldron, 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips,” 


from whose charm of powerful trouble, Macbeth sought to 
know his destiny and round about which, 


“Enchanting all that they put in,” 


the withered hags, so strange in their attire, sang their song 
of incantation. 

The several articles, and, we may add, important phrases 
of the Constitution, are passed in review and subjected to a 
rigid examination. ‘The history of their passage in the Con- 
vention, all the arguments for and against them, the manner 
of their operation, as a part of the Constitution, and the va- 
rious questions which have arisen under them, are all care- 
fully set down, so that we may follow each important point 
from its first introduction in Committee, through all the per- 
ils which attended its adoption, and all the vicissitudes of 
party politics since. The utility of this labor depends, of 
course, upon the impartiality with which it is executed. It 
would be vain to say that we had threaded through all the in- 
quiries entered upon, and compared the statements of the 
opinions against which the author evidently inclines, with 
the pamphlet or report in which they are to be found. 
So far as our studies have extended, we have found him uni- 
formly correct and impartial, not forgetting, of course, his 
paramount regard for what he believes the true construction 
of the Constitution. The opponents of parts of the Consti- 
tution will be astonished to see the strength which their ar- 
guments assume from his statement, often greater than they 
have in their own hands. We have, in the perusal of the 
present volumes, sometimes felt ourselves shivering before 
them, so that, as one anxious for the safety of what was set- 
tled, and who sees an object of interest in danger, we longed 
for the answer, which should remove our disquietude. If 
Judge Story has been faithful to the opponents, he has been 
no less so to the friends of the Constitution, to all the ends 
of truth, and to his country. 

In the concluding sentence of his preface, in dismissing 
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his work, the author says, “such as it is, it may not be 
wholly useless, as a means of stimulating abler minds to a 
more thorough review of the whole subject, and of impress- 
ing upon Americans a reverential attachment to the Consti- 
tution, as in the highest sense the palladium of American 
liberty.”” Written with the feelings thus indicated, and with 
the author’s happy power of transferring his own feelings to 
others, which is the very definition of eloquence given by 
Goldsmith, we may hope that it will serve other ends than 
the simple communication of knowledge on the subject of 
which it treats. It will be the fount, whither we are to re- 
sort, for those genial influences, which shall make us cling to 
our Constitution with an attachment increased by its sur- 
rounding difficulties. There can live no man with soul so 
dead, as to follow out unmoved the anxious reasoning, given 
with sympathetic feelings by the author, which guided its 
great founders in their labors. ‘The first rule for gaining 
attention is to show an interest in our subject. ‘This is but 
an expansion of Horace’s rule, Si vis me flere, &c. And 
when this interest really exists and is happily displayed, as by 
the author, his must be a dull heart — one of this earth, earthy, 
and not worth teaching —which does not give back an an- 
swering attention. 

For an example of the spirit with which the examination is 
conducted and of the justice shown to the opinions of each 
side, we would refer the reader to part of the Commentary on 
the clause touching the Constitution of the Senate, more par- 
ticularly from 173d to 180th page, in vol. 2d. We intended 
to copy these pages into our journal, but the space we have 
already occupied will not permit. The question being first 
stated, which was as to the nature of the representation and 
vote in the Senate, which it will be remembered are by 
States, each State having an equal representation, the argu- 
ments on both sides are diligently detailed, and followed by 
a summing up of the merits of the whole case, in which the 
author seeks to show that the compromise made by the great 
States was well founded in policy, and may now be vindicated 
upon the highest principles of political wisdom. 

The above is an example, rather of the manner of the work, 
than of the ability with which it is executed — the point be- 
ing one, which, though it excited some controversy at the 
time the Constitution was under consideration, has, of course, 
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afforded no ground for debate since its adoption. An 
example of another kind is the argument, as to the power of 
Congress to lay taxes for any other purpose than to raise rev- 
enue. (Vol. 2d, p. 429-440.) This power is affirmed by 
reasoning, neat, clear and convincing. 

We have heard a cross critic, neither understanding the 
object of the author or properly appreciating a labor like the 
present, complain, in the spirit of a modern quidnunc, that 
the book contained much matter, but nothing new. A ref- 
erence to the preface destroys the force of this remark. In 
that Judge Story cautions the reader against expecting to 
find in his pages any novel views and novel constructions of 
the Constitution. He disclaims the ambition, to use his own 
words, of being the author of any new plan of interpreting 
the theory of the Constitution, or of enlarging or narrowing 
its powers by ingenious subtilties and learned doubts. With 
objects of combined utility and elevation, he has brought be- 
fore the reader the views of the different powers entertained 
by the great founders, under the influence of which they pre- 
sented it to the people, for acceptance, the reasons urged by its 
honest and enlightened opponents, and such facts in the histo- 
ry of its operation, as may elucidate its meaning or impress us 
with the conviction of its inestimable value, as a safeguard to 
those great interests it was framed to protect — union, jus- 
tice, domestic tranquillity, the common defence, the general 
welfare, and the blessings of liberty, to ourselves and our 
posterity. ‘These views and facts are all collected and ar- 
ranged with a skill that has made what before was dark, clear 
and instructive, and invested what was dry and repulsive, 
with charms to which the most listless reader must be sensible. 


Tantum series, juncturaque pollet. 


If new views on the Constitution, or new points in political 
casuistry are not started, something more profitable is done 
by stating those that are old, in an intelligible manner, and 
determining their true value. If-new pillars of constitution- 
al law are not set up, like those of Hercules, as marks of an 
adventurous progress, those are made fast which others have 
planted, and stability is given to the whole structure. 
Notwithstanding the saying of the wise man, we meet 
crowds of flippant persons who are ever expecting something 
new, and who deem nothing worthy of notice, unless, like 
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the fashion of the day, it be novel ; who turn away from the 
modest merits of the compiler and arranger, and even from 
the confirmed glories that hang over the pages of the philos- 
ophers and historians of other days. In a spirit how unlike 
this did Bacon write, when he declared the advantages de- 
rived by moderns from the experience of the ancients, by 
which we are enabled to stand upon the shoulders of other 
men, and thus take in a wider prospect of knowledge. By 
the lover of truth, who seeks to display his subject and not 
himself, every uttered thought and past fact are received and 
pondered. For him the minds of all ages and countries flow 
with their tributary treasures. And in using them, he best 
fulfils the duty he has undertaken of an instructer of the 
public. To these, digested with care and philosophical ex- 
actness, let him add the results of his own long reflection, 
actiug to refine and purge away the dross, so that his chosen 
theme may “ live all alone, unmixed with baser matter.” It 
is a spirit like this that Judge Story has brought to his task, 
and which places him far above a criticism which a sopho- 
more of the better sort would disown. 

We intended to analyze the different chapters, and _pre- 
sent the reader with a view of their various merits. But 
these are boundless, while our space is limited. We stop, 
not for want of what to say, but of room to say it, com- 
mending the work as a rare union of patience, brilliancy, 
and acuteness, and as containing all the learning on the 
Constitution brought down to the latest period, so as to be 
invaluable to the lawyer, statesman, politician, and in fine, to 
every citizen who aims to have a knowledge of the great 
charter under which he lives. 
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